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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Putnam’s Series of School 


HISTORIES. 


History of England. For Junior Classes. 
By L. Schmitz, LL.D. With illustrations and 
Historical Maps. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


History of Scotland, By Sutherland 
Menzies. With Historical Map (in press) 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 


History of Greece. By L. Schmitz, LLD. 
Illustrated, withMap. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 

History of Rome. ByL. Schmitz, L.LD. 
Tilustrated with Map. i16mo, cloth, 75c. 


History of India. By W. C. Pearce. 
16mo, cloth (in press) $1. 


History of France. By Sutherland Men- 
zies. Illustrated with Map. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Landmarks of Modern History. By 
Rev. C. S. Dawe, B. A. London. 16mo, cloth. 
$1 00. 

‘*For senior pupils who have mastered the out- 
lines of British history ,this volume would prove 
an intéresting source of study; and for pupil 
teachers or others anxious to obtain a bird’s eye 
view of historical facts, the ‘Landmarks’ will 
form a very convenient text-book.’’—[Schdol- 
master. 

History of Germany. By Sutherland 
Menzies. Illustrated, 1é6mo, $1. 


**The best mors volumes for the young stu- 
dent.’’—[N. Y. Tribune. 


Complete educational catalogues mailed on 
application. Specimen copies of the histories 
and other text-books mailed to teachers for ex- 
amination, on receipt of half the price. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
sas ~ wai and Importers, 182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Ss egepencoperas AND CLASSICAL ACAD- 
EMY, 
No. 247 St. Charles street, opposite Tivoli Circle. 





BOBT. M. LUSHER, Principal. 


Twelfth session opened Sept. 4, 1876, at 9 a. m. 


All the English branches, with Book-keeping, 
the Exact Sciences, and the Classics and Modern 
Languages, are practically and carefully taught 
by experienced teachers, 

For terms, &., apply at the Academy, New 
Orleans, La. 9-11 12 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. oe Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $ 

SLAWSON, 





Waitt 
8-12 9-1] 917 North Sixth Street, St. Loui 
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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


APLEWOOD Music Geminesy for Young 
Ladies. a 1863 thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D. 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-1010-4 











POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


i Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


iii. ae et ah Chemist. 
ug = re sid Eng’r of Mines. 
vd se vis Architect. 
Vi. $f 9 e Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, ’and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 

Albert Todd, A. Ms Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Pro perty oe te Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin. 2 A. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. ae Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
arm Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 
Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. , Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TuITIon: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee pares in every case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
Ce STEWS address 
ART pod of Law hana A 
28 N. Third street, st. Louis, Mo 


isons A. 
Law 








HENRY A. RILEY, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


ce Cetaetions made and titles eciel. & in all 
parts of the Eeast. 


Prof. of the Law of | *@4ress 





QGHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


New and Improved Text Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New series on English Literature. 


Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two 
books). 


Lossing’s Outline History of the United States. 

Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Government and Citizen’s 
Manual. 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy. 


Long’s Classical Atlas. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE 


Lisbon, - Texas. 
Seven Miles South of Dallas. 


9-11 12 











ELD. JAS. R. MALONE............. Principal. 
MRS. S. V. MALONE............... Associate. 
The present session of ten scholastic months 


opened on Monday, Sept. 4, 1876, and will close 
June 7, 1877. Pupils received at any time, pay- 
ing tuition fees from date of entrance to close of 
said session, due always in advance on day of 
entrance. 


IN d's 69's av vens'oCcad¢sbadenimmana tesa 20 00 
oo RE pp ae eS. $30 00 to 40 00 
Third and fourth class...............eee000 50 
Fifth and sixth class..............cseceeeees 
NINE is 5 ana ox nenaneeocve cp Qettenece 10 00 
Commercial course...............0065 --. «. 5800 
Modern languages, each..................-++ 20 00 
MN gS ct AR cag he Gaines ova vccsndcuatatenaays 50 00 


rn ep het Ee Eee 
We OE PEON igh ss isc cant edeckadae adden 10 00 
Board for session................. $90 00 to 112 50 
Washingextra. Board and tuition payable in 
advance; one-half in en and one-half in 
x gl of each yea’ 
N. B.—Special aitention paid to spelling, read- 
ing, and writin 
Location.—The Institute is located in one of 
the best neighborhoods of Texas. Ardent spir- 
its cannot be sold within two miles of it. Divine 
services four times a month. Easy of access, 
being only seven miles from Dallas, the great 
central city of North Texas. The citizens have 
lately expended in 0. For and furnishing the 
Institute over $1,000 te ay ALONE 
8 


9-11 12 Ballas, Texas. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
POINT dois pach tb ba gate ted cad ieereaneve 50 
PORTLET ER TE eer TROT 50 
Common School Edition........ gd etet tte O40 $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................0++ 3 00 
WO Se rkagiars thes dievesnds oo ogety eatedecee 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
9-9 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


a Week to Agents, Samples Free. 
$55 (0 $71 °. PO. VICKERY, 
9-1110-10 Augusta, Maine. 








ARKANSAS FEMALE COLLEGE 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 


Has a large and experienced faculty in all its 
departments, and the charges are down to suit 


the times. 


For boarding, fuel, lights, washing and room, 


per term of five months: 


For Primary Department................. $107 00 
Academic Department...........,........ 112 00 
Collegiate Department.................... 122 00 


L. M. LEWIS, President. 


HON. A. H. GARLAND, President Board of 
Trustees. 9-11 10-1 





LUID LIGHTNING! "2:22" 


and infallible cure for Neuralgia, 


Rheumatism, Nervous and sick 
Headache, Crick inthe Neck, Crick 
in the Side, Crick inthe Back, Pleu- 
00 | risy, and any Nervous Pain. 
In Congestive Chills it gives certain and al- 
most instant relief, when numerous highly laud- 
ed medicines fail. 
Sold by all first-class Grugaiate and dealers in 
medicines, at 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
aS your druggist does not keep it, we will 
by mail on receipt of price. 
Reliable men and women wanted to canvass 
and sell everywhere. Address Cram & Melcher, 
115 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 111. 
Sold in St. Louis by Meyer Bro., & & , and 
Richardson & Co. O11 












D. P. HOLOWAY. R. MASON, 


Former Commissioner of Patents. Att’y at Law 


D. P. HOLLOWAY & CO., 
SOLICITORS OF 
American and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Attorneys in Patent Cases. 
514 Nimth, bet. E and F Streets; 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

9-10 10 4 





PRINTIN® Gre ats Done et Low 


215 Pines! Stent. 
ise tom and Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &c. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
p“blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dres*Q, M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe EciecTic EpUCATIONAL SERIE8s, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Seience Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 

Or, M. Babcock, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Charts and Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 














D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
~—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 





Missouri State Normal Schl! 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Tenth Year opens Sept. 11, 1876. 


Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of study. The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
the best colleges. : : 

2. Thorough professional training, fitting 
teachers for positions in schools of every grade. 

3. A superior class of students; most are de- 

ndent on their own exertions, and hence put 
forth their utmost energies. 

4. Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 50 per week. 

5. Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 





rm. 

6. Eighty daily recitations, affording classes 
to accommodate teachers and students of every 
degree of advancement. ’ 

For a catalogue centaining full particulars ad- 
dress postal card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 

9-61 9-7 . 


The Best and Cheapest 
=CLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Gow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pee” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.-“@a 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati : : New York. 
RRR SUSIE Ni: Cap ied a RTE ALTE SIS Fil Yes ARIE 





RE YOU GOING TO PAIN 4 
Then Buy the N. Y. Enamel Paint Co.’s ae 


CHEMICAL PAINT, 


And save one-third the cost of Painting, and get a paint that is Much Handsomer, and will last 
TWICE as long as any other paint. Is prepared ready for use in white or any colordesired. Is on 
many thousand of the finest buildings in the country, many of which have been painted six years 
and now look as well as when first painted. This Chemical Paint has taken First Premiums at 
twenty of the State Fairs ot the Union. Samplecard of colorssent free. Address, 
N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers st., New York, or 

9-11 10-3 MILLER BROS., 109 Water Street, Cleveland, 0. 


sae°SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest lineof REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Entirely New and Original, 


COMPRISING 


Five Hundred Varieties. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred for Sunday Schools, the 
poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Addres3 


E. F. HOBART & CO., Publishers. 


615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





9-9-11 





SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, 





Common School Law; the Standard Text 


Pan cic ucsanchashbhone ts ae ebssneke $1 00 PGES; RE cinco sci edeeeen eo 50 
The Same separately, Arith.,Geog., Gram., Studies in Articulation. By James H. 

ES MINOR. ink.cesbniesoncsatvetwcer . SB Gone, FR. D.5 SAGA: «0. cecscecseccones 50 
The Arithmetic Questions, on separate card ' Ryan’s School Record, per 14 sheets....... 50 


board slips School Bulletin, specimen 10c; per year,.. 


9-T1 Cc. W. 








ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 
people. ape rank with the best tified with the people in their com- 
periodicals of the day, it claims to be mon life and social interests, than any 
GREAT PREMIUM—For 20 subscribers at club rates, we giveas a Premium. 4 copp of 
our Great National Picture of all the Presidents of the United States, ele- 
9-11 T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 
HOLBROOK’S 


Year after year the Home Magazine 1 & aa in its peculiar character and varied de- 
Trrms—$2 50a year; 3 copies $6. other maguzire of its class. 
gantly framed in heavy Waluut and Gilt Moulding. The most valuable premium 


BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
continues to gain in favor with the partments, more thoroughly iden- 
For $12, six copies and one extra toclub getter. Specimen number, 16 cents. 
ever offered for subscribers at club rates. Home Magazine for sale by news dealers. 

FOR BLACH BOARDS. 











Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. [Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Szconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourts—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or ty (rubbing the grit 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


a 


Cautton—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof ot superiority of this 


article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 


board surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in ae mye our boards and making 

new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 

merits, I have no hesitation in rr Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 

come glossy, crack orscale off. 1 ean further aflirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 

use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 

tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may sate ig = ; 
> 


SLADE.’’ 
It will Last Ten Years. 
Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
it desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on ones. 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your schoo 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 
. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. i! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 


5 to $20 por deg athome. Sam les worth 


Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 





$ | 2 aday athome. Agexts wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9- TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


TEACHERS? GUIDE. samples Chromo 


Helps 10 cents. Address J. R. Holcomb & Co., 
Mallet Creek, O. 9-11 10-4 


STATE AGRICULTURAL 
And Mechanical College 
OF ALABAMA. 


Opened Wednesday, September 27, 1876. 

Courses — Agriculture, Literature, Science, 
Engineering and Surveying. 

Preparatory—Students unprepared to enter the 
regular classes will be received in the fifth or 
preparatory class. 

Expenses—Tuition, per term (44% months) in 
advance, $20. Incidental fee for the year, in’ad- 
vance, $10. Surgeon’s fee for the year, in ad- 
vance, $5. Board per month (lodging and fuel) 
12 to$16, Uniform for the year, $35. 

Exempts—T wo cadets from each county in the 
State of Alabama are received free of tuition 
fees. Also the sons of all ministers of the Gos- 
pel in the regular work, from any State. 

For catalogues or other information address 

I. T. TICHENER, Prest. or 
E.T. GLENN, Treasurer. 
Anburn, Ala., Aug. 12, 1876. 9-11 12 





Sample Free. 5 








State Teachers’ Association. 


The next session of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the U. S. Court 
Room, in Jefferson City, 

December 26, 27 and 28, 1876. 





ent. 

Teachers are especially urged to attend, and 
be ready to say something on the important ques- 
tions of our educational work. 

It will be good to meet in our State capital and 
become acquainted with each other, and with our 
State officers, many of whom it is hoped will be 
in attendance, to counsel together and listen to 
the able lectures and speeches, and thus be 
strengthened and better fitted for the work be- 
fore us. 

The State Association of County Commission- 
ers meets in Jefferson City at the same time, anid 


the teachers and commissioners will be held to- 
gether. 

An interesting and profitable session is ex- 
pected. 

The hotels have consented to furnish enter- 
tainment at the following rates: McCarty and 
Tennessee, $2 per day; Vity Hotel, $1 50; Neef, 
Central, Jefferson and Nicholas, $1 25. Private 
boarding houses st $1 per day: 

Reduced Rates on Railroads. 

Railroads returning members at one-fifth fare, 
who pay full fare going to the Association: Me. 
Pacific, Hannibal & St. Joseph, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City & Northern, Chicago & Alton, Atlantic 
& Pacific, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Roads selling round trip tickets at 60 per cent. 
usual fare: Kansas City, St. Joseph and Conn- 
cil Bluffs from stations where five or more pur- 
chase, Missouri, Kansas & Texas from all im- 
portant stations in Missouri. No reduction on 


the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Very re- 
spectfully, R. C. NORTON, Pres’t. 
J.M. Wuirte, Sec’y. 9-11 12 





TEACHERS, ATTENTION, 


DI=XZON’s 
American Graphite 


PENCILS, 


Awarded Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Centennial, 1876. 


3 Send postal card for complete eircular, 
post paid, to 


DIXON PENCIL CO., 


9-11 12 Jersey City, N. J. 


Now Ready for Distribution. 


Our wholesale catalogue of Evergreens, De- 

ciduous Trees, Fruit Trees, Flowers and Shrubs. 

Our stock is strictly first class, and in price far 

below any competition. 

_ The THW ACK Raspberry, the ‘best raspberry 

in cultivation; originated in Missouri. Strong 
lants by mail, post paid, at 50 cents each; $3- 

per dozen. 

Address for catalo; 








e, 
LAWRENCE’S NURSERY CO., 
9-10-11 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


All interested are cordially invited to be pres- 


it is quite probable that part of the meetings of 
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IN THE ROUGH. 





The marble was pure and white 
Though only a block, at best, 

But the artist, with inward sight, 
Looked deeper than all the rest; 

And saw in the hard, rough stone, 

The loveliest statue the sun shone on. 


So he set to work with care 
And chiseled a form of grace. 
A figure divinely fair, 
With a tender, beautiful face. 
But the blows were hard and fast, 
That brought from the marble the work at 
last. 


So I think that human lives 
Must bear God’s chisel keen, 
If the spirit yearns and strives 
For the better life unseen. 
For we are only blocks at best, 
Till the chiseling brings out all the rest. 








——Endeavor to make your pupils 
self-reliant, and not mere machines to 
be moved as others may direct. 

Live in thought and act with en- 
ergies that are immortal. 

WE have not gone without the 


_ things we have not had. 


NornHine can be ill with us when 
all is well within. 

ALL true souls are guaranteed safe- 
ty, and to such defeat is only another 
form of victory. 

Success treads on every right step. 

To the persevering mortal the bles- 
sed immortals are swift. 

ALWays be true to your highest 
convictions, 


























is) Sia) DUNEERNOION is eikee cs dus oceeacnaswctes EDITOR. 
ST. LOUIS, NOVEMBER, 1876. 
TERMS: 
Perammumt, Im GAVANGS: ......5.ccccccccscocd $1 60 
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Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 














HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes, not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B. Remittances must be made 
by postoffice orders or registered let- 
ters or draft on this city. We are re- 
sponsible for no losses on money oth- 
erwise sent. The subscription price, 
including postage, which must be 
prepaid, is $1 60 a year. 











PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS.— 
After all, the much vexed question as 
to the comparative efficiency of pub- 
lic and private schools, resolves itself 
simply into the question of which 
have the best teachers. It then be- 
comes a question of individual schools 
not of classes of schools. Where we 
find a teacher of strong personal char- 
acter, there we find a good school, 
and we must industriously labor not 
to repress but to develop individual- 
ity in the children, if we would make 
powers of them. 








‘Witz some of those who have had 
practical experience of the defects of 
the school law state briefly what the 
defects are, that steps may be taken 





to remedy them? 





The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Jefferson 
City, Dec. 26, 27 and 28, 1876. Rail- 
road fare and hotel expenses at about 
one-half the usual rates. 











Our State Superintendent makes a 
good suggestion in advising that the 
“Educational Exhibit” now at Phila- 
delphia, be further utilized by being 
again put on exhibition at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

As many who could not go to Phil- 
adelphia will attend this meeting, it 
will give them an opportunity to see 
what contributions were made by the 
various cities and towns of the State 
in this direction. 

We second the motion, aud hope 
this, with the other attractions, will 
draw a larger number of educators to 
the annual meeting than we have eye 
had before. 








THREE months of school instruc- 
tion is so very little better than none 
at all, that it seems scarcely worth 
while to waste the time of the pupils 
or the money of the people to keep 
up a school for so short a period. 

Most of the instruction given will 
be forgotten before the pupils have 
an opportunity to attend school again. 

Our next Legislature ought to rem- 
edy this defect of the school law early 
in the session. 








THE school interest of the State is 
suffering for the want of the prompt 
payment of the taxes. Much good 
has been accomplished by the law, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the 
chronic grumblers to defeat its objects 
and aims. Give us good schools. 
Let the people exercise patience. Ig- 
norance is the cause of nearly all the 
opposition to free schools. Intelli- 
gent people of every political party 
encourage free education. 








THE South Normal School at Jones- 
boro, Tennessee, enrolled over fifty 
teacher the first session. Washington 
county can say what no other county 
in the State can. She has a first rate 
Normal School. Her public schools 
are in a flourishing condition. She 
has a corps of wide awake teachers. 





The Iowa State Normal School 
at Cedar Falls, opened with 55 stu- 
dents. From every part of Iowa 
come most flattering reports of the 
opening of the common schools and 
higher institutions. In the educa- 
tional field Iowa bids fair to lead all 
the States. 














Yrof. A. Kirk of Chicago, has 
been elected to succeed Prof. Cheney 
as Principal of the Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Normal School. 








WE need in this State better school 
houses. We need umformity of books 
and a much larger supply of both 
books and fixtures. We need some 
means by which ignorant and ineffi- 
cient directors can be removed. We 
need to have more power vested in 
the superintendency and less in the 
directory. We need more money to 
pay legitimate school expenses, and 
longer terms of schools. But above 
all, we need a law to compel parents 
to send their children to school. 








In Alabama 53 per cent. of the vo- 
ters are illiterate. In Kentucky 28 
per cent. are illiterate ; in Maryland, 
22 per cent.; in Delaware 24 per cent.; 
in Georgia, 56 per cent.; in South 
Carolina, 57 per cent.; in Florida, 54 
per cent.; in Mississippi, 53 per cent.; 
in Tennessee, 40 per cent. 

These art startling figures. 








THE Italian government intends to 
establish free schools. They are 
greatly needed, inasmuch as sixty out 
of every one hundred men in the 
country can neither read nor write. 
While Italy devotes $80,000,000 annu- 
ally to her army and navy, she has 
hitherto given less than $5,000,000 a 
year to popular education. 








Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquires sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 


Ir we live truly we shall see truly. 
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J SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. { 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XVIII. Methods of Class Management. 
DUCATIONAL results worked 
out by the thought and experi- 
ence of the ages, are made to tell in 
the recitation. Guided by great 
principles and with well-defined ob- 
jects in view, the teacher awakens 
thought, directs effort, concentrates 
mental activity, trains the pupil to 
achieve results. 
LENGTH OF RECITATIONS. 


The length of the recitation must 
depend on the character of the school 
and the age and advancement of the 
pupils. Short, lively recitations, are 
better than long, dull ones. The at- 
tention can be secured and the inter- 
est maintained only for a limited 
time. To continue the recitation 
longer will prove an absolute injury. 

The Limits. The widest experi- 
ence in all countries has satisfied ed- 
ucators that the best results are se- 
cured witbin the following limits : 

1, Primary department, from 10 to 
20 minutes; 2, grammar depart- 
ment, from 20 to 30 minutes ; 3, high 
school department, from 30 to 40 
minutes ; 4, college department, from 
40 to 60 minutes. In country schools 
no recitation should be less than ten 
or more than thirty minutes. No 
mears should be spared to secure suf- 
ficient time to make each recitation 
effective. 

ASSIGNING LESSONS. 

1. Teachers Err Fatally in the As- 
signment of Lessens. Age, capacity, 
opportunity, are alike ignored, and 
the difficulties of the lesson are dis- 
regarded. Regardless of conditions, 
so many pages are assigned. Fig- 
ures cannot express the evils result- 
ing from this stupid practice. Show 
mie the lessons assigned, and I will 
tell you the merits of the teacher. To 
assign lessons judiciously requires 
infinite care, sound judgment, and 
accurate knowledge. General direc- 
tions may be given, but the art can 
only be acquired by experience. 

2. The Lesson Must Be Adapted to 
the Class. Not to the two or three 
bright pupils, or the two or three 
dull ones, but to the body of the 
class. Additional work may be given 
to the bright pupils, and only the 
minimum amount of work required 
of the dull ones. This elasticity en- 
ables the teacher to do the best for 
each pupil, even in large ciasses. 

3. Assign Pages as well as Subjects. 
The old teacher assigned pages, the 
modern teacher assigns subjects, the 
coming teacher will assign definite 
lessons in the text books in connec- 
tion with the subjects. The mere 
theorist would have you assign sub- 
jects only ; but the thinker and prac- 


tical worker steadily assigns specific | 6. Never Force Pupils to Study. — 
book work. | Detaining or whipping pupils to make 
4. Assign Short Lessons. Then,|them study isa relic of the ancient 
you can count on thorough prepara-|barbarism. Generally the teacher 
tion, and the pupil will still have| rather than the pupil deserves the pun- 


time for work outside of the book.|ishment. Do you adapt the matter and 


In class you will have time for in- | the method to the capacity of the 
struction, drill, and review. The|pupil? Do you introduce life and 
young physician gives strong medi-| energy into everything? Do you man- 
cine and large doses, but the old phy-| age to have each pupil feel the pleas- 
sician gives mild medicine and small | ure of achievement? Do you make 
doses. So it is with teachers. The | study more interesting than play? 
inexperienced teacher will take a class | If you do not, can you afford to pun- 





| through the third reader in a single | ish pupils for not studying? All the 


quarter, while our best schools take | powers of the soul develop when study 


two years for the same work. The 
object is to have the pupil develop 


5. In Assigning the Lesson, Teach 
the Pupil How to Prepareit. For the 
lower classes this direction is pecu- 
liarly important. While the work 
must not be done by the teacher, his 
great duty is to initiate the pupils into 
the way of doing it for themselves. 
A little time spent in giving the nec- 
essary instruction will create a burn- 
ing interest and incite to cheerful 
study. 


TREATMENT OF THE UNPREPARED. 
1. Encourage Always. Heartily 


approve good work, and show the 
failing ones that they too may suc- 
ceed. Nothing should be done to 
discourage the pupil. He can and 
will try. 

2. Ascertain the Cause of Failure. 
You can then judiciously seek a 
remedy. In school management we 
have no specifics. 


rections are merely suggestive. 

3. Have Pupils Understand that 
you Expect Good Lessons. This is a 
powerful motive to most pupils. They 
grieve to see your look of disappoint- 
ment when they fail, but they are 
made happy by your cheering smile 
when they succeed. 

4. Impress the Importance of Dili- 
gent Study. Each one works for 
himself, not fur the teacher or the 
parent. Good lessons are the begin- 
ning of success in life. Failure is a 
serious evil to the pupil, the parent, 
and the school. 

5. In Chronic Cases of Failure, the 
Pupil Must be Made to Feel the Loss. 
This can be done in various ways: 
(1).By approbating diligent pupils. The 
shortcomings of the negligent are 
thus placed in sharp contrast. (2). 
Excuse from class. The recitation is 
the privilege of the diligent, and the 
unprepared forfeit this privilege. (3). 
Reduce to a lower class. Such pupils 


incubus to their classes; then this 
treatment often arouses to effort. 
(4). Excuse from School. After every 
possible expedient has failed, it is 
better to let the pupil rest a term or 





two. 


ideas, not rush * through the book.” | 


Each case needs | 
special treatment, and all general di- | 


must not be permitted to become an_ 


\isareal joy. Glad activity is the 
‘ : 
| great secret in education. 
StaTeE NorMAL, Kirksville. 
— ———_Pe 


| SPECIAL CASES. 





_ BY C. W. THOMAS. 
| 'TX\HE management of special cases 
| tests the teacher’s skill and de- 
|termines his success. However per- 
\fect the organization of the school, 
|and however effective the general 
|management, exceptional cases re- 
quiring peculiar treatment will fre- 
/quently occur. While each case must 
| be treated on its merits, the following 
actual occurrences may be suggest- 
live: 
| I. Contagious Laughter. Our high 
|school embraced sixteen laughter- 
loving girls, who spent the recesses 
in telling each other the most amus- 
|ing secrets, and who often interrupt- 
|ed the school by bursts of uncontroll- 
able laughter. The usual remedies 
utterly failed, but the following expe- 
| dient proved completely successful : 
| I changed the programme so as to 
| have a laughing exercise at the time 
‘when the girls were generally the 
worst. When the time came I sent 
| these girls to the board, one by one. 
|The schvol saw the reason and began 
|to laugh. I explained that I had set 
‘apart ten minutes for a laughing ex- 
‘ercise ; that whatever they did, I in- 
tended they should do in a systematic 
manner; and closed by calling on the 
|most mischievous one to begin the 
recitation. I had so completely sur- 
prised the school as to produce the 
greatest sobriety, and the young la- 
dies looked so ridiculous, that at the 
close the stillness was broken by one 
|continvous and prolonged uproar of 
‘laughter. Some of th young ladies 
‘laughed, others wept. I never called 
the class again, nor was I ever after- 
ward troubled by laughing from those 
girls. 

II. Looking Through the Windows. 
Hugh Gibson was the most obstinate 
in this habit of any boy I have ever 
known. I required him to stand by 
|the window for half an hour, then to 
|take his place on my platform and 
tell the school what he had seen. It 


| 
| 


| 





is needless to add that the cure was 
speedy and complete. 

III. Precocious Love Making. A\l- 
fred and Lena have arrived at that 
age at which youthful love begins to 
develop. They begin to think very 
much of each other. They begin to 
sit and stare into the distant futuie, 
and study the probabilities of the 
coming life. Fancy builds air castles. 
They are continually smiling at each 
other. They sit together at rests, 
promenade together at noon; assist 
each other in the difficult problems ; 
notes pass between them; he waits 
for her at the gate ; they go from, and 
come to, school together ; they are so 
engrossed in each other that they be- 
gin to fail in their classes. However 
beautiful this boy and girl love, it is 
a serious evil in school life, and must 
be cured at any cost. I felt that 
something must be cone. After 
much reflection I pursued the follow- 
ing course : 

I spoke to the sehool about a pair 
of baby lovers. I described their 
conduct in the most ridiculous light. 
Without mentioning the names, pupils 
knew to whom I referred. The cure 
was only partial. I kept them in at 
rest, and told them I wanted them to 
look at each other. I kept them af- 
ter school and told them I wanted 
them to walk home together. A few 
days treatment, with the laughter of 
the school, effected:a perfect cure. 


IV. Fighting. A few minutes after 
dismissing schooi I found Adam and 
James engaged in a fight, in which 
the sympathy of the whole school 
was enlisted. I separated and sent 
them to my room. All expected them 
to get a severe punishment. Adam 
was very impulsive, and had been 
whipped severely by my predecessor. 
I gave the boys time to become calm. 
I then spoke to them kindly, inquired 
into their troubles, and found that 
each had, as he thought, cause for 
action. I showed them the folly of 
such a course, and finally wrought 
from each a promise that he would 
not refer to the difficulty again during 
the term ; that if they could not speak 
to each other kindly, they were not 
to converse together. One of them 
said, “If he begins on me again I will 
fight him to the last.” I gave him 
permission to do so. Next moraing 
I called attention of the school to the 
matter and obtained a promise, by a 
standing vote, that they would not in 
any way refer to the difficulty in the 
future. Thus a serious affair was 
settied without resorting to harsh 
means, and I won the confidence of 
my pupils by my kind treatment. 

V. Little Jokers. These budding 
politicians give the teacher much 
trouble. No effort is spared to win 
notoriety and popular applause. 
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Turning the joke is the only effectual 
way to cure such cases. 

Albert, a boy of some 12 summers 
was noted for his mimicry, and earn- 
ed it so far as to give his teacher 
much trouble. He was in the habit as 
seon as the bell rang of hastening to 
his reom, and by his lythe movement 
and grotesque caricature, kept the 
pupils laughing till the teacher would 
enter the room from her post in the 
hall. More particularly, he would 
place his hands on the back of two 
seats and turn himself over, at the 
same time pass from one aisle to the 
other. Qn several oecasions she had 
whipped him for it, only to make him 
more cautious and evasive. He was 
brought to my room at one of the 
teachers’ meetings. I informed him 
of the charges against him, and re- 
marked that I enjoyed fun more than 
any one. I thoughtit no more than 
right that he should perform for the 
teachers. His eyes sparkled at the 
idea of amusing us. I turned up the 
seat and put him to work in the man- 
ner he was accustomed to. As soon 
as he began, I called the meeting to 
erder and proceeded with our busi- 
ness. Presently I said to him: ‘Al- 
bert, you seem tired, you may rest 
a while.” After resting I let him con- 
tinue. Soon hé began to cry. He 
ceased operation. Tears were roll- 
ing down his cheeks. 

“Albert,” said I, ‘*What troubles 
you?” 

Between sobs he said: *“*I know I 
have been doing wrong. If you will 
let me off this time I will never do 
so again.” I lectured him kindly 
and dismissed him. He gave no fur- 
ther trouble. 

VI. Suggestions About Punishment. 
In punishments no reference should 
be made to any physical defects, and 
as far as possible other pupils should 
not knowingly assist iu the enactment 
of penalties. Punishment shonld 
never if possible be inflicted before 
the school, but in graded schools it is 
well to have another teacher present. 
Before punishing a pupil severely a 
notice should be sent to the parent or 
guardian, stating that unless the pu- 
pil amends his ways in the future he 
will be punished. ‘Tbis many times 
will save much trouble. 

In graded schools, assistant teach- 
ers should notify the principal when 
they intend tu inflict corporeal pun- 
ishment. Each teacher should pun- 
ish her own pupils. To do otherwise 
would detract from her power to gov- 
ern her department. After punish- 
ing labor to get the offender in a good 


humor before discharging him. 
SHELBINA, Mo. 





Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when vou write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 





TALKS WITH MY PUPILS. 





My Dear Little Pupils: 

WANT to come and sit right 

down among you for a good talk. 
Let us put our books all away—yes, 
nicely in order, for I step around and 
peep in your desks sometimes to see 
how you keep them, and 1 think the 
boy or girl who keeps a desk in good 
order will make an orderly man or 
woman. And this reminds me we 
were to talk of our lives this month— 
of atemple that God has asked us 
each to be the architect of—the tem- 
ple of manhood and womanhood. 

You remember the other day when 
we were talking of the bones that 
made up our frame, we found we had 
two selves, the outer form that grows 
from our food and exercise, and the 
spirit within that tells the body what 
todo. We found, too, that we must 
be very careful of this body and obey 
certain laws God made for it, or it 
cannot do what the spirit asks of it. 
Yu know we are told in the Bible of 
the spirit being willing, but the flesh 
weak, and our spirit cannot do all 
God requires of it here unless we 
keep the body strong and healthful. 
But when we talk about our real life, 
this beautiful temple we are to;build, 
we mean the spirit life, the soul that 
lives and learns on earth fora little 
while, and then slips out of the body 
to live a purer and higher life. This 
world is to our spirit just as the Kin- 
dergarten is to the llttle ones, a place 
for our spirit to begin and learn a few 
things. In building up our temple of 
a noble manhood and womanhood let 
us see what little blocks we need for 
the corner stones, for the strong, sure 
foundation. I think the first one we 
want is Truth, and this is such an 
important stone in our foundation, 
we could almost rest our temple on 
this alone. It is such ashining, beau- 
tiful stone, it will make the whole 
temple glorious. A boy or girl who 
always tells the truth, is always 
honest and always to be trusted in 
every way. Let us then of all things 
‘“‘Think the truth, speak the truth, 
act the truth.” You have all heard 
of the great poet, Shakspeare, who 
used to live in England, and died in 
1623. He says: 
**To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ 


To be true to yourselves you must 
do nothing you would blush to have 
others know, nor to have God know. 
Be true to your higher, nobler na- 
ture, and “‘it shall follow as the night 
the day’’ you will never be “ false to 
any man.” That is pretty sure, isn’t 
it? for night never fails to follow day. 

The next block we will place in 
our foundation we will call Kind- 
ness. Perhaps the Bible would call 
it Charity. Do you remember 
Christ’s beautiful words ? 

‘‘ Little children, let us not love in 
word or in tongue, but in deed and 
truth.” 

To show our love in our kind acts 
to each other, in pleasant tones and 
thoughtful deeds. If Johnny has lost 


his pencil and Charlie breaks his and 
gives him half of it, I know he is 
laying the beautiful stone of kind- 
ness in his temple of manhood. Let 
us strive for kindness—to love each 
other “in deed and truth.” 

Another stone, which is such a 
funny, magic stone, is Patience. Do 
you remember how we rubbed a gob- 
let one day till it was electric and at- 
tracted all the straws and threads on 
the table to itself? Well, this little 
block of Patience is a magnet, too, 
and if things get all in a tangle, we 
can place the little magic stone of Pa- 
tience among them, and they will all 
come into order and be smooth again, 
just as the straws and threads, all in 
a jumble on the table, cleared them- 
selves away when we placed the elec- 
tric tumbler among them. 

There is a little block just the size 
of Patience that always goes with it, 
and that is Perseverance. Just work 
—persevere, but be very patient, too, 
and you can do all things God has 
asked you to do here. Shall we not 
take, then, for the corner stones of 
our life-temple these four b ocks— 
Truth, Kindness, Patience, and Per- 
severance ? 

And see how many lovely things 
these include: If you are truthful, 
you will be honest. If you are kind, 
you will be generous, and never doa 
mean thing. If you are patient you 
will be calm and resolute, and being 
persevering, you will also be ener- 
getic and active. 

There are two blocks that lie right 
in our path sometimes, that I must 
warn you, my dear little pupils, never 
to touch. These are Indolence and 
Selfishness. If we should get these 
in our temple, they would be like old, 
decayed timbers in a building, or like 
crumbling stones, and our temple 
would sink to the earth. They could 
never find a place in our beautiful 
spirit-life. Let us write as a motto 
on our glorious temple: 

**To thine own self be true, 


And it shall rollow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’? 


LILIAN. 





HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 


Report ov the Speling Reform Conven- 
shon at Philadelphia. 


(Printed foneticaly with the Anglo-American 
Alfabet) . 


re the meny gud thing brot 

us bie this sentenial yeer isa 
definet promis that children ov the 
next jeneraishon wil be releeved from 
the drujery ov lerning our prezent 
unreezonable orthografy. The In- 
ternashonal Speling Reform Conven- 
shon, which met at Filadelfia on the 
14th ov August, waz in the opinion 
ov thoez hoo atended it, a graet suc- 
ses. Prof. S.S. Haldeman, prezied- 
ed, and wurdz encouraging the move- 
ment wer spoken bie men ov hie emi- 
nens in the edeucaishonal feeld, 
amung hoom may be menshond the 
naims ov Jen. Eaton, Seup. Harris, 





and Professorz Whitney, March, Nel- 


son, Allen, Parker and Raddatz. 
Prof. Whitney sed in a leter to the 
Convenshon, that, “A begining eni- 
whair, or ov any kiend, iz what iz 
most wonted. Braik down the fauls 
saicrednes ov the prezent mode ov 
speling? Acustom the peepl not to 
shiver when thay see familiar wurds 
misspeld, and sumthing gud wil be 
the fienal rezult.” 

It woz shoen from edeucaishonal 
reports, that in spiet ov vigorus efort 
and imens outlayz ov muny, iliteracy 
iz on the increes, boeth in England 
and America. J. W. Lowe ov Nor- 
folk, Va., maid an ernest apeel on be- 
haf ov hiz rais, the culurd peep], hoo, 
as he sed, hav no tiem to waist on 
lerning tu spel acording tu Webster. 
Thay wont tu riet and thay doo riet, 
but thay spel bie sound. 

On the therd day ov the Conven- 
shon it woz rezolved intu a perma- 
nent organizaishon under the naim 
ov the Speling Reform Asoeseaishon. 
Prof. March ov Lafayette Colej, Eas- 
ton, Pa., woz chozen Prezident, and 
Messrz. S. S. Haldeman, E. Jones 
ov Liverpool, Eng., W. T. Harris, 
W. D. Whitney, Rev. C. K. Nelson, 
and Eliza B. Burnz, Vice Prezidents. 
The Asoesiaishon then arainjd for 
branch organizaishonz in meny ov 
the Staits, considered vairius fonetic 
alfabets which wer prezented, and or- 
dered the report ov its procedings tu 
be printed with a diegrafic alfabet ; 
the alfabet tu be so aplied az tu re- 
zembl the comon print az closely az 
posib!. It then adjurned tu meet on 
the 10th ov October, at the Franklin 
Instituet, Filadelfia. 

Deuring the cuming yeer the sub- 
ject ov a moer perfect alfabet on the 
continental vouel baisis wil be con- 
sidered by the asoeseaishon. It wil 
act in conjuncshon with the Alfabet 
Comitee ov the Am. Fololojical Asoe- 
seaishon, and the mater wil be re- 
ported on at the next meeting ov the 
later sosiety, Jeuly 10, 1877. 





THE ACTUAL ILLITERACY OF THE 
CounTRY.—There are in the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, an ag- 
gregate of 1,354,205 illiterate persons 
over ten years of age. In the Pacific 
States and in the Territories there are 
102,594. In the Southern States there 
are 4,187,735. 

These figures seem to indicate that 
there is danger ahead. The. vast 
number of illiterates in the South, 
should cause us to put forth renewed 
efforts in the cause of universal edu- 
cation. 


Wi. you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you caw their adver- 
tisemeut in this journal? It will be 








@ mutual benefit so to do. 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
FOREIGN INTEREST 1N THE EDUCA- 


TIONAL EXHIBIT. 
Editors Journal: 


HE sight-seers at the Centennial 

are in the main Americans, the 
European, Asiatic aud South Ameri- 
can visitors being chiefly men who 
have come as students of our country 
and its conditions, many of them un- 
der official appointment charged with 
the duty of reporting. These gentle- 
men enter upon the study of our ed- 
ucational systems with an almost ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
which was kindled by our exhibit at 
Vienna in 1873, and has never since 
declined, as all know who have 
watched the educational literature, 
the reports and newspapers of Eu- 
rope, or who are aware of the volu- 
minous correspondence constantly 
pouring into the Bureau of Education 
from transatlantic scholars. 

Much of the discussion growing 
out of that exhibit has been sharply 
critical, but through all runs appreci- 
ation and admiration, and a desire to 
discern the subtle connection between 
our schools and our liberties. 
CONTRAST BETWEEN VIENNA AND 

PHILADELPHIA. 

At first foreign inquirers are per- 
plexed by the differences in the ar- 
rangement at Philadelphia and Vi- 
enna. There the entire educational 
exhibit of the United States, except- 
ing only the typical school house, was 
massed in a gallery of the main build- 
ing, occupying a space of 2500 centi- 
aries, about the same area, according 
to the estimate of Mons. Buisson, 
President of the French Educational 
Delegation, as is covered by the Bu- 
reau exhibit in the Government build- 
ing at Philadelphia. 

The Bureau was a central feature 
in the Vienna building, especially ad- 
mired for the exhaustive information 
presented through its documents, 
while twelve cities of the United 
States, honored at the final award by 
diplomas or medals, furnished salient 
points of interest. In the present Ex- 
position the exhibit of the Bureau 
stands alone in the Government build- 
ing, and the various States and cities 
have their representations in special 
buildings or sections of the main 
building. 

While such an arrangement cannot 
make the immediate effect of an ag- 
gregate display, it is more exactly ac- 
cordant both with the genius and 
growth of our country, expressing 
the complete independence of each 
State, the true relation between these 
and the General Government, the 
magnitude of the country, and conse- 
quent difficulty in the way of a posi- 
tive crystallization of elements, and 
the voluntary impulse toward iden- 
tity of aim and method, forcibly illus- 
trated in the comprehensive exhibit 
of the Bureau. Every feature of ed- 
ucation in the United States is em- 
braced in this division—public in- 
struction in all grades from the Kin- 
dergarten to the Agricultural Col- 
leges, Normal Schools and University 
—the district school and the private 


school touching the extremes of social 
conditions, and those remedial move- 
ments which owe their existence to 
the “Homo Sum” argument practi- 
cally operative through Christian in- 
telligence as, “Institutes for Deaf- 
mutes,” for “the Blind,” and the 330 
schools for Indian education. 
educational ideals now so rapidly 
forming—as, “Physical 
“Industrial Training,” “Higher Edu- 
cation for Women,” “Special Train- 


ing of Nurses,” Industrial Art,’’ and | 
“Tdeal Art,’ and the elevation of | 
Science and Technology to an equal | 
importance with Mathematics and | 


the Classics—all these have here sug- 
gestive representation. Perhaps how- 
ever the most impressive feature of 
the exhibit is the current literature of 
Education, a heterogeneous collection 
of catalogues, circulars, programmes, 
statistical charts, and reports—the 
material from which history is evolv- 
ed. Of this President Buisson re- 
marks that it is impossible for Euro- 
pean governments with their Minis- 
ters of Instruction, to collect in peri- 
ods of five and ten years such abund- 
ant and important material as the 
Bureau collects without compulsory 
force annually. And again: 

“In European countries there seem 
tobe hundreds of officials whose dear- 
est desire it is too keep the people in 
profound darkness concerning edu- 
cation, a layman indeed scarcely dare 
write to an official. In the United 
States not only does the Bureau read- 
ily respond to inquiries, but foreign- 
ers receive through its publications 
better information concerning their 
own countries thau they can secure 
at home.” 


VISITS AND COMMENTS OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


In addition to the impression pro- 


duced by the material exhibited, the | 


Bureau is accomplishing an impor- 
tant work by the direct communica- 
tion of information; among the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have made 
its office a constant resort, are Prof. 
F. Reuleaux, Director of the Royal 
Polytechnic School of Berlin, and 
Chief German Commissioner of the 
Centennial Exposition, Hon. Mr. 
Hitchcock, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the Hawaian Islands; Prof. E. 


The | 


Training,” 


united in their acknowledgments of 
the cordial welcome and hearty re- 
sponse received. Thus the Bureau 
has created a pleasing impression of 
American politeness and intelligence. 
| EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF BARON 
OTTO VON PFIMGEN. 

| In a letter to the “Neue Freie 
| Presse’? of Vienna, Baron von Pfim- 
gen writes: ‘‘The surprising devel- 
‘opment of education in the United 
States, and the generosity with which 
her citizens provide comfortable 
school houses with ample means of 
instruction have long been admired 
by all true friends of progress, but we 
are still more surprised to see the ex- 
cellent management of the Bureau of 
Education. I perused the reports and 
circulars, and examined the splendid 
maps and charts recently published 
by the Bureau, and I came to the con- 
clusion that it is better informed with 
reference to education in all parts of 
the world than we in Europe.” He 
adds: ‘Few Europeans would have 
gone to the American Exposition had 
it not been for the sake of studying 
American institutions.” 


and examine they have also much to 
impart—their tone is by no means 
that of adulation, discriminating crit- 
icism is mingled with their avowed 
admiration. It will be well for our 
educators to watch for their reports 
and letters. The wisdom of the times 
is not entirely confined to the United 
States, and if we would reach all the 
possibilities of the age, we must have 
an ear for all its voices. 
A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





ARKANSAS IN LINE, 


Editors Journal: 
AS constant inquiries are being 
made in regard to the social, 
moral, and commercial status of this 
State, I suppose a brief statement of 
our educational efforts might not be 
unwelcome to your numerous read 
|ers at hcme and abroad. 
| Itis matter of astonishment, when 
| all the facts of the last ten years are 
| considered, that we can report so fa- 
vorably. The very first efforts of 
| Gov. Garland and his legislature were 
directed to the thorough organiza- 








But while these gentlemen inquire’ 


Jones of Liverpool; Dr. Riggs of | tion of our public school system, and 
London ; Sir Charles Reed, President | the officers having this matter in 
of London Board of Education; F. | charge entered the field, gathering up 
Tanaka, Vice President of Education | here and there whatever facilities a 
in Japan, and associates, including | "ined State presented, and are evok- 
Dr. David Murray and other eminent | "8 wonderful results. 

educational officers; Dr. Philip da| One very accomplished State Su- 
Motta, Professor of University at|Perintendent, although a young man, 
Rio; Dr. F. Migerka, Privy Council | seems born to the work entrusted to 
to his Majesty Emperor of Austria, | his hands. In a field as uninviting as 
specially charged by the Minister of | can well be imagined, he has shown a 
Public Instruction to study and re-| foresight and creative energy sur- 
port officially; Prof. Meyerberg of Passed by no State officer in my 
Sweden, Supt. of Public Schools of knowledge. He is out holding insti- 
Stockholm. The six members of the | tutes, where he instructs our rising 
French Educational Delegation, of | ©°'PS of teachers in the difficult task 
which Mous. Buisson is president. before them, and in all the important 
Baron Otto von Pfimgen, member of | tOW»s in the State he has succeeded 
the Austrian Privy Council. They | i" arousing profound interest. 
represent, as will be seen, nearly The State Teachers’ Association 
every leading nation. They come held here during the first week in 
constantly to the office seeking infor- September made avery favorable im- 








mation and explanations, and were | Pression on &. who attended, and the 





fact was made evident that the future 
was to be full of new and more sys- 
tematic efforts for the education of 
the masses. 

It is to be hoped that our own 
young men and women may see the 
hour of their supreme duty, and not 
wait for missionary efforts from dis- 
tant States; that we have the talent 
in ourselves I do not doubt. 


One great trouble in the rural sec- 
tions is the nature of our crops, and 
the season of harvesting. The boys 
and girls of the poor people are forc- 
ed to labor in the fields in the winter 
and use the leisure time of hot sum- 
mer months for school purposes; but 
all this will gradually change, and 
Arkansas will soon be in line with 
her sister States in the grand enter- 
prise of public school instruction. 

Our people have always been the 
advocates of education, as the rec- 
ords of many prosperous institutions 
across the Mississippi for twenty 
years past, will show, but her great 
lack has been a destitution of well 
organized systems of public instruc- 
tion. What she would have done but 
for the desolating sweep of war is 
evidenced by her present progress. 
You people from abroad can kuow 
but little of the transmutation going 
on. One must be here and mingle in 
the strife to see how the battle goes. 

Here, in Little Rock, I suppose 
there is as fine an organization as can 
be found in any other town of the 
same number of inhabitants in the 
country. The last report of the city 
superintendent shows 8 large increase 
in the attendance, and, if too many in 
our midst do not care for education 
and do not send to school, we are 
consoled by the fact that the same 
condition of things is witnessed in 
your own huge city, and in many 
others throughout the United States. 
I know personally many of the city 
teachers, and think them well quali- 
fied for their duties. Our buildings 
are not pretentious, but time will 
remedy all that, and I hope in the 
next decade to see fine brick struc- 
tures occupying the places of the 
present plain wooden ones. 


You may depend upon it, we intend 
to perfect our popular schools until 
no State surpasses Arkansas. The 
Industrial University, I understand, 
is working well. They ought to doa 
great work, for they are well patron- 
ized. Some of their students are 
worthy the most heroic age. One I 
must mention, and if this embalins 
him forever, I may not be considered 
his enemy. He walked from Eastern 
Arkansas to Fayetteville, and in or- 
der to complete his course, waits in a 
restaurant there at odd hours, in 
order to secure funds with which to 
pay his way. If that does not immor- 
talize the white apron it is hopeless 
as to fame. I have no doubt he at- 
tends upon many a fellow-student of 
far less brains. I challenge Missouri 
to show his equal, and I here predict 
a grand future for the young man who 
thus hews his way. Do you think a 
gift of money would be a blessing to 
him? If you do,I differ with you. 
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Venture no intermeddling there. Let 
that boy whip his fight and have none 
to thank but God, the State, and his 
own brave heart. 

The private institutions of Arkan- 
sas are very prosperous. Arkansas 
Female College is enjoying the most 
successful year of its existence, and, 
if we had room, could have five times 
our present number of students. But 
enough about our own. 

I had the good fortune to meet Pres- 
ident Gates of the Industrial Univer- 
sity, during the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and was highly pleased with 
the very sensible and practical talks 
he made before that body. 

If we are succeeding with the white 
schools, we are getting on just as well 
in educating the colored people. One 
of the best educators of the South, 
Prof. Hoile, is at the head of one of 
these schools in our city, and I under- 
stand the success is very satisfying. 
There isa Normal School at Pine 
Bluff, for training colored teachers, 
presided over by a first-class educa- 
tor. 

Many Missourians are teaching in 
Little Rock and throughout the State, 
foremost among whom is Dr. Bond, 
Principal of Sherman High School. 

If you see fit to publish this rambl- 
ing letter very good, if not, shove it 
into the waste basket, and call for 
another. L. M. LEwis, 

Pres’t Arkansas Female College. 

LitTLe Rock, Ark, 1876. 

We print this, and call for another. 
—[Eps. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL FUTURE, 





Editors Journal: 

HE time is not far distant when 

the position of every State and 
country will be determined by the 
education of the masses. The na- 
tions of Europe have accepted this as 
a fact and are devoting their best ef- 
forts to the educational work. South 
America is doing wonders in the 
same direction. Even Asia is begin- 
ning to awake from the slumbers of 
the ages. The people of Missouri, 
and indeed of the entire South, are 
at last awakening to the supreme 
importance of popular education. 
The doctrine that education is the 
birthright of the people and the con- 
dition of success and happiness, is 
permeating society with irresistible 
force. In the near future the South- 
ern States, with their boundless re- 
sources, are destined to come to the 
educational front. 

Missouri’s far-seeing statesmen 
have laid the foundation for a mag- 
nificent educational system. Her 
State University, her five Normal 
Schools, and her city schools, rank 
with the best in the land. But it is 
far otherwise with the schools of the 
rural districts. Just now these 
schools in Missouri, and in nearly all 
of the Southern States are in a de- 
plorable condition. It is sad to 


Missouri have, on account of injudi- 
cious legislation, retrograded more 
than 50 per cent during the past three 
years. This retrograde movement is 
only temporary ; the reaction is cer- 
tain, because our teachers, school of- 
ficers, and tax payers see what legis- 
lation is required to make our school 
system efficient. 

This deplorable condition of our 
country schools is but the natural 


result of a series of mistakes. 


1. The county superintendency 
was abolished, leaving these schools 
absolutely without supervision. 
Without thorough supervision no en- 
terprise, and especially no school en- 


terprise, can be a success. 


2. The township organization was 
abolished, leaving each school isola- 


ted, and no substitute for the organ- 
ization was provided. 


3. The minimum term was reduced 
from four months in ungraded schools 
and seven months in graded schools, 
to three months in all. 

4, It was left to the several school 
districts to vote a small tax, or even 
none, each year for school purposes. 
5. The constitutional limitation of 
forty cents on the one hundred dol- 
lars,' absolutely prohibits publie 
schouls in several counties of the 
State. 

6. Teachers’ institutes were effec- 
tually abolished, thus depriving our 
teachers of the immense aid of these 
associations. We must have legisla- 
tion to remedy these evils. 

This ruinous condition of the coun- 
try schools of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, &c., is widely felt and deeply 
deplored. 

That the South has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from the 
most thorough system of popular ed- 
ucation, is beginning to be admitted 
and urged by every truly intelligent 
citizen. While great movements are 
usually slow, the educational revolu- 
tion in the South promises to be 
speedy and complete. 

Among the most hopeful signs of 
the times is the fact that all parties 
are selecting their best men for legis- 
lators. With such men as Judge 
Williams of Macon, Judge Easley of 
Lynn, Judge Cooper of Sullivan, &c., 
in her Legislature, the educational 
interests of Missouri are safe. Judge 
Easley in his canvass presents a plan 
for the elevation ef the public schools 
in the following forcible language: 

1. The Democratic party must 
practically move up to a higher edu- 
cational position or go to the devil. 
It must become the party of progress, 
leaving Republicans to play conserv- 
ative. 

2. Missouri is utterly Democratic. 
If Democracy builds up ia Missouri 
a school system unsurpassed, a crush- 





know that the country schools of 


party, and the educational position 
of Democracy settled throughout the 
Nation. 

$. I am a native Missourian. I 
want a school system peculiarly Mis- 
sourian. The present thing of patch- 
es and shreds, captured from the sys- 
tems of other States, deserves to be 
consigned to the moles and bats. Let 
us have a school system acclimated, 
adapted to our wants. 

4. I shall urge, should I be elected, 
the appointment of an educational 
commission, composed of the best 
men in the State, representing all de- 
partments of education and educa- 
tional law and finance, to mature and 
report to the committees of the two 
houses a Missouri school system. This 
ought to be the best in the world. I 
predict that it will not only be adop- 
ted, but that it will also be effective 
and popular. In a single decade 
Missouri ought and in my judgment 
will be the educational rival of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

5. The new constitution must be 
changed and adjusted to our wants. 
I believe in strict economy, but true 
economy always implies a judicious 
expenditure of means. In England 
pauperism and crime costs seven 
times as much as education, while in 
Sweden education costs five times as 
much as pauperism and crime. Let 
Missouri emulate Sweden and not 
England. 

The above verbal report shows 
that Mr. Easley is sound on the 
school question and eminently prac- 
tical. We recommend to politicians 
a careful study of this model politi- 
cal speech of an evident statesman. 
+ oo oe 4 


THE PEABODY FUND. 





OMPLAINTS have been made 

that the proceeds of the Peabody 
educational fund have not been dis- 
tributed to the small country schools 
of the South. The claim is made that 
the income of the fund should go to 
aid the poor schools in the rural dis- 
tricts, rather than those in the large 
towns and cities, styled Peabody 
Fund Schools. Those who find fault 
with the disposal of the funds as ar- 
ranged by Dr. Sears, can scarcely re- 
alize the best methods of securing the 
most value, temporary or permanent, 
from this noble benefaetion. Those 
who understand the methods of dis- 
tribution, and the principles by which 
it is earried on, can but admire the 
wisdom of the scheme. The whole 
fund could be distributed in a single 
day, if the policy of rendering full 
assistance to present needs was car- 
ried out. On the other hand, the true 
plan of creating a higher public sen- 
timent, and of encouraging local 
school support, is a far higher and 
wiser one. The latter aims at a self- 
sustaining school system by aiding to 
build up a few good schools, which 





ing stigma wil] he removed from the 


shall be models of excellence. These 


central schools are popular, and dis 
arm the people of their prejudices 
with reference toa pauper school sys- 
tem. As soon as these schools be- 
come self-supporting, aid is with- 
drawn, and applied in the same man- 
ner in other localities, and thus the 
fund fosters a permanent system, and 
becomes itself a cumulative force cre- 
ating local funds, and turning to 

other sections when once its work is 
accomplished. In this way, the bles-, 
sings of its influence will gradually 
reach the weaker districts. 

Dr. Sears, in reply to an objector in 

the New York Zribune, cites the case 

of the Stanton, Va., schools to illus- 
trate his plans, and to enforce the 

wisdom of the policy: 

““T will give one successful speci- 

men out of many. Stanton, Va., four 

or five years ago had no public 

schools. It had about 1,800 children 

of school age. Not more than 50 of 
these were receiving primary instruc- 

tion, and about 25 boys were attend- 

ing an academy. The sum of $1,000 

from the Peabody Fund was offered 

to the city government if it would es- 

tablish public schools for all the chil- 

dren. The proposition was accepted, 

but it was found that of the 300 pu- 

pils enrolled, only about 75 regularly 

attended. This was owing to the 

fact that there was no system, and 

that the teachers as well as all the ac- 

commodations were of an inferior 

character, and could uot win public 

favor. Under these discouraging cir- 

cumstances, knowing a superior and 

experienced educator, I proposed to 

give $1,500 if the school board would 

employ him, or any one else of equal 

qualifications, as superintendent, and 

authorize him to organize a perfect 

system of schools, and to procure and 

train suitable teachers. The offer 

was accepted. The regular attend- 

ance from 1873 to the present has been 

from 500 to 800. School buildings 

have been provided at an expense of 
$15,000. The current expenses are 

now $14,000 a year, and the money is 
freely paid. These schools will scon 
cease to need aid from the Peabody 

Fund. This is the kind of work we 

are performing in towns, villages, 

and districts in twelve States. The 
minimum number of pupils required, 

viz., 100, is the smallest that will ad- 

mit of a graded system, or that can 

properly serve as a model for imita- 
tion. Our minimum appropriation, 
$300, is the least sum that can pro- 
duce any satisfactory result as to effi- 
ciency and permanency. Every State 
Superintendent of the South pro- 
nounces ours the best plan for pro- 
moting public schools. Nine out of 
ten of all the intelligent men who 
have examined the subject agree with 
them in opinion. Mr. Peabody him- 
self gave his emphatic approval of 
this feature of our operations, and 
said to me ‘ You have hereby doubled 
the value of my gift.’ ” 





SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 





there is room for more. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 

NHE brilliant French writer, H. A. 
-~ Taine, in his volume on “ Flor- 
ence and Venice,” while speaking of 
the early Italian art, makes this re- 
mark: ‘In every art it is necessary 
to linger long over the true in order 
to attain to the beautiful.” 

It is not strange that he should have 
said this, in looking at the works of 
that early school, whose productions 
most people pass by to find something 
more beautiful. It is not to be won- 
dered at that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred visitors to any European 
picture gallery, will pass carelessly 
by Cimabue and Giotto, Mantegna 
and Botticelli, to stand before Ra- 
phael and Andrea del Sarto. And 
yet these early masters made the way 
passable for their followers. Pain- 
fully, conscientiously, and in terrible 
earnestness, they struggled to make 
their works true. They copied ex- 
actly folds of drapery, and tried to 

wroduce all the little peculiarities 
of the faces which they took for mod- 
els. For a time, beauty had to stand 
in the background and wait. Rut 
she waited patiently, for she knew 
that the way was being made smooth 
and easy for her shining feet by these 
efforts after the simplicity and exact- 
. ness of the true. And she waited 
not in vain. When the fullness of 
time was come, she swept in with an 
unimpeded tread and took the whole 
world captive. 

Always the true must come first in 
auy line of work, and it comes not in 
any pleasing form. Rough and rude 
and unpleasant it seems to the eyes of 
the world, and the majority are al- 
ways ready to hurry it over in order 
to attain to the beautiful. 

But such is not the divine order— 
always the first workers must be 
hardy men who are not afraid, and 
who are possessed with a patient and 
reverential enthusiasm. They die, 
but the impetus they give carries the 


work along, and at last it grows beau- 
tiful. 








Only we must have patience to hold 


‘|\to the true long enough to make a 


firm foundation. This is especially 
hard for us as a Nation. We want to 
see our beautiful fruits at once, and 
to glorify ourselves on their account. 

Our educational system is not as a 
National system yet a century old, 
and it is subject to this very danger. 
Always we must be showing what 
we have done, how beautiful our re- 


1; |Sults! and before we know that it 


totters, our edifice tumbles about our 
ears. If we were not so anxious for 
show, it would be better for us. Af- 
ter all our glorification, when we 
come to probe our results a little be- 
low the surface, what do we find? 
At the surface, elegant buildings, 
multitudes of confident teachers, 
much speech making, astonishing ex- 
hibitions of trained performers, and 
a dizzy list of percentages on exami- 
nations, ranging for the whole class 
from 80 to 100 per cent. All this looks 
satisfactory, in fact, too much so for 
us to be quite at ease. 

If there were not quite so much 
blossoming so early, perhaps it would 
be better for the strength of the 
plant. If.the forms that educational 
artists produced now were a little 
stiffer, a little more ungraceful, a lit- 
tle more angular in outline and harsh 
in coloring, we might feel more assu- 
rance of real beauty in the future. 

Let us be content to talk a little 
less about percentages, and look a 
little more at the results which no 
figures can properly measure—the 
growing power which is to become 
the active agent in the future—the 
strength of total character which is 
to make the bone and sinew of our 
young Republic first true, then beau- 
tiful. 








THE REMEDY IN YOUR HANDS. 

1 ie each one of our 250,000 teachers, 

or somany of them as are teach- 
ing in the rural districts, would this 
week adopt the suggestions of Dr. 
Holland, what aservice—beyond all 
computation—they would render the 
country. 

In his admirable book, “Every 
Day Topics,” selected from his edito- 
rials in Scribner, he not only points 
out a growing evil, but he does more, 
he suggests a remedy. Weare glad 
to second most earnestly the move, 
and urge our readers and teachers 
everywhere to adopt his suggestion, 
and establish Central Reading Clubs. 

Dr. Holland says truly : 

“The farmer is demonstrably bet- 
ter off than the worker in the city. 
He is more independent, has more 
command of his own time, fares bet- 
ter at table, lodges better, aud gets a 
better return for his labor. What is 
the reason, then, that the farmer’s 
boy runs to the city the first chance 
he can get, and remains, if he can 
possibly find there the means of life ? 

It can only be found, we believe, in 
the social leanness, or social starva- 


tion, of American agricultural life. | 


made provision for life. He has only 
considered the means of getting a 
living. Everything outside of this— 
everything relating to society and 
culture—has been steadily ignored. 
He gives his children the advantages 
of schools, never recognizing the fact 
that these very advantages call into 
life a new set of social wants. * * 
* * * * To get a living, to make 
money,to become “forehanded”—this 
is the whole of life to agricultural 


multitudes, discouraging in their 
numbers to contemplate. To them 


there is no difference between living 
and getting aliving. Their whole life 
consists in getting a living ; and when 
their families come back to them from 
their schooling, and find that, really, 
this is the only pursuit that has any 
recognition under the paternal roof, 
they must go away. The boys push 
to the centres or the cities, and the 
girls follow them if they can. A 
young Manor a young woman, raised 
to the point where they apprehend 
the difference between living and get- 
ting a living, can never be satisfied 
with the latteralone. Either the far- 
mer’s children must be kept ignorant 
or provision must be made for their 
social wants. Brains and hearts need 
food and clothing as well as bodies; 
and those who have learned to recog- 
nize brains and hearts as the best and 
most important part of their personal 
possessions, will go where they can 
find the ministry they need. 

What is the remedy? How shall 
farmers manage to keep their children 
near them? How can we discourage 
the influx of unnecessary—nay, bur- 
densome—populations into the cities? 
We answer: By making agricultural 
society attractive. Fill the farm- 
houses with periodicals and books. 
Establish central reading rooms, or 
neighborhood clubs. Encourage the 
social meetings of the young. Have 
concerts, lectures, amateur dramatic 
associations. Establish a bright, ac- 
tive, social life, that shall give some 
significance to labor. 














WARMING AND VENTILATION, 
N this subject The Sanitarian, 
which is good authority, says: 
bw In the cold season many school 
}rooms are either too warm or too 
jcold. A teacher, strong and well, 
| glowing from a good breakfast and a 
|brisk walk, enters a room in the 
|}morning, of the requisite tempera- 
|ture. Without consulting the ther- 
mometer, she declares ‘‘she shall suf- 
| focate,’”’ and down come the windows 
| to their full extent. Soon the pupils 
jenter and take their seats; few of 
|them under the same physical condi- 
|tion as the teacher. Thinly clad, 
| having eaten an insufficient breakfast 
}and with a consequent sluggish cir- 
|culation, they sit and shiver. They 
| dare not ask to have the windows 
| closed, lest they be snappishly refus- 
jed, or the teacher, sitting out of the 
| draft, will read them a lecture upon 
| the benefits of fresh air, or perhaps, 
“the doors are open” for morning ex- 





The American farmer, in all his plau- ercises, when to speak or move is 
ning, and all his building, has never | the uupardonable sin. 


Another teacher is in different phys- 
ical condition—thin, dyspeptic; she 
gets to the school house chilled, and 
enters the school room. If she finds 
the register closed, it opens with a 
snap. She wishes she “could ever 
find her room warm for once.’ She 
keeps on her shawl, shivers, and is 
cross. If one of the pupils near the 
register, with flushed face, asks to 
lower the window, he is immediately 
sorry he wasn’t born dumb. 

Now it ought to be a finable offense 
for a teacher not to consult the ther- 
mometer hourly, and maintain, so far 
as lies in her power, an equable, com- 
fortable and healthful temperature. 
The heating apparatus consumes coal 
enough and furnishes heat enough. 
A little “gumption” on the teacher’s 
part would remedy the evil. 

Unless the children be physically, 
intellectually and morally healthy, 
the adults of the nation will never be 
found equal to the burdens put upon 
them.’’ 








A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


HE New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation, which has some very 
fine theories for the education of the 
people, faces at last the question in a 
practical way, in an editorial‘on “The 
Danger” to which we are exposed by 
illiterate voters. The editor says: 
“There are two millions of illite- 
rate voters in the United States. 
They may and can elect the next Pres- 
ident of the United States; they may 
and can elect a majority of the mem- 
bers of our National Congress, and in 
eight of the Southern States, at least, 
they may and can elect State officers 
and control the governments. This 
state of things in a monarchy might 
be tolerated for a season with safety, 
so long as the governing power was 
wise, and sustained by a well-disci- 
plined’soldiery, ready at any moment 
to repress violence aud to quench re- 
bellion. But under a government of 
the people these facts are of the most 
alarming nature, and should awaken 
the most serious apprehensions, not 
only with reference to the wretched 
conditions of life under which such 
ignorance exists, but also the uses to 
which such a mass of dangerous pow- 
er may be put, and the fearful perils 
towards which it tends. And as a 
Presidential election approaches, we 
are led to consider the practical char- 
acter and tendency of this irresponsi- 
ble power. And in sucha crisis asa 
great popular election, it does not af- 
fect the moral character of illiteracy 
per se that it casts its vote on this or 
that side of party lines. It is the un- 
certainty of the issue which makes 
the element so dangerous. The man 
without education is the easy prey to 
passion, and the rexdy dupe of de- 
signing men. Appeals to passion 
rather than to patriotism move the 
ignorant. The argument of threat, 
of personal intimidation, of paltry 
gain, or of personal comfort, weighs 
more powerfully with him than the 
conscious value of principles of pub- 








lic justice, economy, and virtue ; and 
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herein lies the danger. When the ex- 
citement of a partizan warfare is hot- 
test, and the passions of men ere 
aroused, the mobile crowd moves in 


. obedience to the strongest passion, 
Y and like a rolling ballast in a ship, 


it may be a safe cargo on smooth seas, 
but the fatal shipwreck comes from 
the shifting nature of its dead yet de- 
stroying forces. 

Commissioner Eaton, in his annual 
report of 1871, commenting upon the 
alarming facts brought to light by the 
census of 1870, well says: 

But these tremendous figures do 
not show the extent of this threaten- 
ing evil, for the measure of future 
adult illiteracy is found in the pres- 
ent record of the number of children 
growing up without a knowledge of 
the rudiments of learning. 

Were an invading, hostile army to 
threaten our frontiers, the whole peo- 
ple would rise in arms to repel them ; 
but these tables show the mustering 
of the hosts of a deadlier foe, a more 
relentless enemy, already within our 
own borders, and by our very fire- 
sides; a great army of ignorance, 
growing ever stronger, denser, and 
more invincible. 

Ten years without schools for chil- 
dren will ensure an adult generation 
of ignorant citizens, who, in losing 
the knowledge of, will have lost the 
desire for letters. Athens sank rap- 
idly till its transcendent fame became 
ouly a tradition.’ Hostile barbarians 
plunged Rome into a long night of 
ignorance.”’ 








CAN YOU PASS IT? 


N his department of “Topics of 
the Time,” in Scribner, Dr. J. G. 
Holland writes of English and Amer- 
ican University Examinations for 
Women, and gives currency to the 
following interesting facts with refer- 
ence to the Harvard Examinations: 

We have before us from the Boston 
“Women’s Education Association,” 
which serves as the Boston local com- 
mittee, the announcement of the Har- 
vard Examinatious for 1877. They 
are to be held in Cambridge and New 
York in May or June of that year, 
and will be of two grades. The first 
will be a general or preliminary ex- 
amination for young women, who are 
not less than seventeen years old; the 
second will be an advanced examina- 
tion for young women who have 
passed the prelimiiiary examination, 
and are not less than eighteen years 
old. The preliminary examination 
will embrace English, French, Physi- 
cal Geography, with Elementary Bot- 
any or Elementary Physics, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra through quadratic equa- 
tions, Plane Geometry, History, and 
any one of the three languages, Ger- 
man, Latin or Greek. The advanced 
examination will be divided into five 
sections, in one or more of which the 
candidate may preseut herself. 

1. Languages.— Candidates may of- 
fer any two of the following lan- 
guages: English, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science. — Candidates 


may offer any two of the following 
subjects: Chemistry, Physics, Bot- 
any, Mineralogy, Geology. 

3. Mathematics.—Candidates must 
present Solid Geometry, Algebra, 
Logarithms, and Plane Trigonometry, 
and any one of the three following 
subjects: Analytic Geometry, Me- 
chanics, Spherical Trigonometry and 
Astronomy. 

4, History.—In 1876, candidates 
may offer either of the two following 
subjects: The History of Continental 
Europe during the period of the Ref- 
ormation, 1517-1648; English and 
American History from 1688 to the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy. — Candidates may 
offer any three of the following sub- 
jects: Mental Philosophy, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Political 
Economy. 

Notice of intention to be candidates 
must be sent to the secretaries on or 
before April 1, 1877. The fee for the 
preliminary examination is $15; for 
the advanced examination, $10. The 
address of the New York locai com- 
mittee will be 60 Fifth Avenue; that 
of the Women’s Education Associa- 
tion is 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


We believe we have given the wo- 
men of the country pretty nearly all 
the information they need, in order to 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
these local examivations; and now, 
if any woman doubts their necessity, 
or their great desirableness, we invite 
her attention to the following “‘speci- 
men examination paper,” belonging 
to the preliminary examination in 
English literature as published by 
Harvard University in 1874. The 
questions are yery simple, and most 
people know something abont them; 
bnt the ordinary reader will recog- 
nize the fact that even these demand 
an exactness of memory, an amount 
of 1eading, and a systematic arrange- 
ment of periods which few girls 
achieve, and, without which, they 
can hardly be said to hold much valu- 
able knowledge of the treasures of 
their native tongue. 

1. What are the principal writings 
in the English language before Chau- 
cer? 

2. Divide the history of English 
Literature from 1350 to 1850 into any 
convenient periods. 

3. Within what period will all the 
old Dramatists come? Who are the 
so-called Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration? Who are the chief 
English Satirists? The chief writers 


of Essays? 
4, What are the most popular alle- 
gorical compositions in English? 


What is the difference between an Al- 
legory and a Fable? Have we any 
popular Fabulist ? 

5. When do English Novels begin ? 
Give the names of the chief novels 
written before the present century. 
Give the names of the principal fe- 
male novel-writers in this century. 

6. Give some account of the lite 
and of the writings of Milton (verse); 
Walter Scott (prose and verse). 

7. Give some account of the writ- 





ings of any three of the following: 


Chaucer, Spencer, Bacon, Dryden, 
Swift, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, John- 
son, Burke, Cowper, Burns, Byron, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth. 

8. Place all the authors mentioned 
in 6 and 7in the half century within 
which their active life falls. 

9. Who wrote the Faéry Queene? 
the Tragedy of Macbeth? the Canter- 
bury Tales? the Essay on Man? Ab- 
salom and Achitoful? Comus? Rass- 
elas? Hudibras? Robinson Crusoe? 
Gulliver’s Travels? the Comedy of 
the Rivals? Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age? the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire? the novel Pride and 
Prejudice? the novel Helen? the Vicar 
of Wakefield? 

10. What is a ballad? Say anything 
you know about our ballads. 

11. Put down any works you have 
read of the authors mentioned in 6 
and 7, If you feel able to give your 
own impressions of any such books 
that you have read, do so (but recol- 
lected criticisms of others need not 
be given).” 








TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


HE only proper way to teach ge- 
ography is to teach by topics 
from outline maps. Some one has 
wisely said that, “‘Geography should 
be taught in the interests of civiliza- 
tion. What is the significance of this 
or that country to man? is the ques- 
tion to be borne in mind throughout 
the entire investigation. The prob- 
lem is to find out what is the relation 
of each place to the rest of the world. 
Hence, what does it produce for the 
rest of the world, what does it de- 
mand in return, and what are the 
means of transit to and fro. Besides 
this,” he continues, ‘‘we are called 
upon to give, as far as it lies in our 
power, such an education to the ris- 
ing generation as shall fit it for politi- 
cal insight and wise statesmanship.” 
It is true, as Prof. E. A. Angell once 
said in the JoURNAL, in an able arti- 
cle on this subject, that “this method 
requires more intelligence and skill 
on the part of the instructor than the 
old catechetical method of teaching. 
‘“‘We receive our strongest mental 
impressions by means of the eye, 
therefore it follows that the best 
method of teaching topical geography 
is the one that brings the subject most 
clearly before the eye of the pupil 
To do this the teacher must have 
“tools to work with,” and the most 
efficient tools that I have found for 
this purpose are Outline Maps.” 

It will be observed that with these 
aids, and with a globe, a teacher cau 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty, 
more effectively and profitably, and 
do it in less time, than he would ex- 
pend upon a single pupil without 
them. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in this branch of study with these 
helps as he could do without them—a 
fact which school boards should no 
longer overlook. 

This topical method does not re- 
quire a uniformity of text books, but 





makes a diversity desirable. 





This is a very intellectual method 
of studying geography. If the teach- 
er has zeal, some of the class, if not 
all, will be inspired with a laudable 
ambition to know much respecting 
the lesson, and to acquire accurate 
information. 

LIST OF TOPICS. 

Boundaries? Latitude and Longi- 
tude? Mountains? Islands? Rivers ? 
Climate? Soil? Productions? Ex- 
ports and Imports? Square Miles? 
Population ? Capital? Chief Towns? 
Education ? Government? Language? 
History ? Science? Literature, Arts ? 








Our young teachers, in the common 
district schools of the country very 
much need more help. 

If parents and school officers could 
see the letters they write us asking 
for information, we are sure they 
would hold them in much higher esti- 
mation than they now do. These 
young teachers are earnest, devoted 
to their work, putting into it more 
thought and care and study and anx- 
iety than most parents dream of, and 
for this devotion they are entitled to 
the sympathy and co-operation and 
friendly council of the parents of 
those they are laboring to train and 
instruct. 

If parents and school officers would 
drop in at the school, and inside the 
school room and outside of it too, 
cordially commend the good work 
which these teachers are doing, it 
would very materially strengthen 
their hands and lighten the burdens 
they carry. 

Won’t you, for the sake of the chil- 
dren, and for what is being done for 
them, do this—this week ? 

Then drop in again next week, and 
if there is improvement say so, ina 
quiet, pleasant way. 





ONE interest only, have the teach- 
ers, the parents, the pupils, the school 
officers—that one interest can be pro- 
moted very largely where there is 
mutual confidence and council and 
encouragement. 

The one object is to train the chil- 
dren so as to fit them for a wise, use- 
ful, honorable life. There should be 
unity, harmony, and good will. Then 
all can and will do their best. 





AN interesting series of papers may 
be expected at the next annual meet- 
ing of our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

We hope some steps will be taken 
towards improving the defective fea- 
tures of the school law. It is of 
vastly more importance than a reso- 
lution thanking some one for giving 
roast beef and bread and butter at a 
discount of 25 per cent. for a day or 
two. ; 

Roast beef, and bread and butter, 
and other things which go to make 
up the necessaries and comforts of 
life, are wanted all the year round. 
They cannot be earned by teaching 
only three months out of the twelve. 








Senp 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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IOWA. 


Official Department. 


BY E. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 


School officers are entitled to writ- 
ten opinions from the Supt. of Public 
Instruction touching the exposition 
or administration of any school law. 
Sec. 1577, School Laws 1876. 

These opinions cannot be given for 
special cases in the sense that they 
shall determine for the school officer 
what he shall do; but they are given 
to apply the principles of law to the 
case as understood by the depart- 
ment. 

The custom has been and will be 
hereafter to quote the portion of law, 
the notes or decisions which in the 
opinion of the Superintendent cover 
the case under consideration, and no 
suggestion will be made as to the 
manner of applying the principle to 
the special case. 

The following points are made in 
an opinion of the Illinois courts : 


1. Schools—Powers of Teachers and 
Directors to Prescribe Studies— Rights 
of Parents. A statute which enume- 
rates the branches that teachers shall 
be qualified to teach, gives all chil- 
dren in the State the right to be in- 
structed in allthose branches. But 
teachers nor directors have power to 
compel pupils to study other bran- 
ches, nor to expel a pupil for refusing 
to study them. As to whether pu- 
pils can be compelled to study the 
enumerated branches, the court ex- 
presses no opinion. 

2. Same—The Higher Branches in 
Common Schools. The license given 
by statute to teach other and higher 
branches, does not authorize the 
maintenance of high schools, nor the 
teaching of academic courses. There 
is a limit to the power to have other 
and higher branches: taught in the 
dommon schools. 

3. Power of Directors. School di- 
rectors may, to a reasonable extent, 
require a teacher to give instructions 
in the higher branches, but it is op- 
tional with the parents whether their 
children shall study them. 

4. Trespass—Joint and Several Li- 
ability of Teachers and Directors. 
The unlawful expulsion of a pupil 
from school is a trespass for which 
the teacher and directors are person- 
ally liable. Norcan a teacher jus- 
tify such unlawful act under the au- 
thority of tbe directors. 

5. Causes of Expulsion. School 
directors can expel pupils only for 
disobedient, refractory, or incorrigi- 
bly bad conduct, after all other rea- 
sonable means have failed. Expul- 
sion isnot designed as a means of 
punishment. 


Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Oct. 20, 1876. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. USE THE LOCAL PRESS. 





HAT has county supervision| T’HEeditors of the local press are 
done? asks one. Wherever it| not only willing but anxious to aid 
has been fairly tested, it has given | our schools and schoo] teachers every- 
success to the public schools of the | where. 
county. In notasingle case has the| Good schools create an intelligent 
public school succeeded without su- ‘constituency, who demand newspa- 
pervision. We have no knowledge| pers, and who are able to pay for 
that a school system has succeeded | them. Here is a sample extract which 
anywhere without supervision. In| we clip from the Mexico, Missouri, 
Tennessee, from 1838 to 1867, we tried | Intelligence: 
a school system without supervision,| ‘The public school has opened 
and what was the result? A most| with the most encouraging prospects 
inglorious failure. No man can be|of doing splendid work during the 
found who can tell anything about|ensuing scholastic year. It has an 
the system. The records of the State | attendance of 378 pupils. 
are as silent as the grave on the er Room No. 1 has 82 pupils, in charge 
ject. Our experience in maneging a|of Miss Mollie Jones; Room No. 2, 
school system without supervision |62 pupils in charge of Miss Fannie 
has been a sad one, and we trust the! McCue; Room No. 3, 59 pupils in 
time will never come when our State} charge of Miss Annie Haffords; No. 
shall be compelled to repeat that ex- |4, 43 pupils in charge of Miss Willie 
perience. Supervision has made the| Garrett ; No. 5, 48 pupils in charge of 
school system all that it is. It has| Miss Georgie Monroe; No. 6, 41 pu- 
done nothing less. |pilsin charge of Miss Hennie Cau- 
Where you find progress in school|thorn; No. 7, 33 pupils in charge of 
matters, supervision is at the bottom | Mr. John P. Gass. 
of it. System in teaching and man-| The whole school has been remod- 
aging schools, uniformity in text|cled, classified and graded anew,quite 
books, teachers’ institutes, Normal |a number being graded back and be- 
schools, are the natural outgrowth of |low where they were last year. This 
school supervision. Unless the schoo] |of course indicates thorough work in 
system brings such fruit, it is like the the future ; exactly what is needed. 
dry tree, it cumbereth the ground,|It is just what every intelligent tax 
and is fit only to be destroyed. | payer should demand. Nothing less 
If we have free schools at all, let us| than thoroughness should satisfy the 
make them efficient. This, however, people. Prof. Bradley has made an 
can never be done without supervis-|excellent beginning, and the school 
ion of some kind. The better the | promises to become one of the best 
supervision the better the schools, at| in the State.” 
least, such is the history of common | ‘Vasrrmwe ScmooLe—A school necds 
schools in other States. The State | nee 
: _. |constant supervision. The teacher 
Superintendent’s report of 1874-5, | x 7 ‘ 
| must ever be on the lookout. Hisat- 
shows that the best schools are found | tention is needed here and there, and 
in those counties where supervision is | The teacher needs help, 


t th xh and most efficient allege 
st thorough an § cient. : : 
_ nhl WS Re dibitinyeies jand the county superintendent, if he 


To TEACHERS. —A word to the is what he should be, can render him 
teachers who are now engaged in the|important aid. He may suggest a 
school room. It requires great skill| better method of teaching or manag- 
to teach successfully. There must be|ing classes. He may call the teach- 
preparation. Every teacher should |er’s attention to some neglected duty. 
provide himself withastandard work|}A hint about the neatness of the 
on the theory and practice of teach-| school room often makes a great im- 
ing. A good school journal is indis-|provement. The superintendent, 
pensable. No teacher can afford to| When he sees the school and teacher 
lose an opportunity of attending a|at work, knows what is needed and 
teachers’ institute. These meetings | how to apply the remedy. A single 
afford rare opportunities for improve- | Suggestion may save the school from 
ment. The teacher who does not in- demoralization, and the teacher from 
form himself is poorly qualified to|sad disappointment. The condition 
stand at the head of aschool. There | of the schools can be ascertained only 
must be life, animation, enthusiasm,|by visiting them. We must first 
in euery successful school. The teach-| know their wants before we can sup- 
er, in fact, is the school. | ply their necessities. 

Study the best methods, keep — 
abreast of the times, and be able to} | TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—We en- 
wake up the dormant minds and the |J°™ it upon county superintendents 
slumbering energies of your pupils. | to organize teachers’ institutes. The 
Read up in your profession, and do | only way to have good schools is to 
not hesitate to spend a few dollars to | have efficient teachers. The teacher 
make yourself a better teacher. must be prepared for efficient work. 

Keep out of the ruts. Put your | We know of no means better adapted 
heart into the work. Push right on. |to elevate the standard of teaching 

cdi. than the institute. 
MEN and women who believe in| have been tried, the 


€ most gratifying 
schools and churches—who believe} esuits have been realized. Much 
in progress, who believe in build-| : 


ing individual and national charac-|@°Pe248 upon efforts of the county 
ter on intelligence, integrity and superintendents. Their schools must 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay | be made efficient in order to convince 




















Wherever they 





for, and circulate this JouRNAL OF )|the people that free schools can be 
EDUCATION, made as good as the best. 


A GRAND SUCCESS. 


N the face of “‘hard times” and the 

attractions of ‘‘The Centennial,” 

the St. Louis Fair was in all respects 
a grand success. 


The Dispateh says: “The secret 
of this great success may be found in 
two simple facts. The trade and so- 
cial relations of St. Louis are increas- 
ing and strengthening from year to 
year, and the continued progress and 
prosperity of the Fair is a just expo- 
nent of the increased business and 
population of the metropolitan city. 


Another secret of the unexampled 
success of the St. Louis Fair lies in 
its management. The association has 
been fortunate in securing able and 
earnest inen in its dir ctory, and men 
of ability, energy, and efficiency, for 
its executive officers. Pres’t Walsh 
seems to be cut out for the responsi- 
ble place he fills. Young, ardent, in- 
telligent, and thoroughly posted in 
everything that relates to the policy 
and good fortunes of the Fair, he pur- 
sues his official duties with untiring 
energy, and a zeal tempered by wis- 
dom. Liberal without profusion and 
careful without parsimony, his ad- 
ministration has been signalized by 
continuous and ever increasing pros- 
perity. His right hand man, Secre- 
tary Kalb, isin every way worthy of 
the fame he has won, and with the 
executive ability of such men, sec- 
onded by an intelligent and liberal di- 
rectory, the St. Louis Fair will al- 
ways keep pace with the city that 
gave it birth. These gentlemen have 
the efficient aid of one of the ablest 
financiers of the city as treasurer. B. 
M. Chambers, Esq., president of the 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, is a 
good worker as well as a safe keeper, 
and his services are invaluable. 


-_——____-¢.—_________ 


TENNESSEE.—Upon the authority 
of Hon. John M. Fleming, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Hon. J. B. Killebrew, January, 
1873, report of 1873, page 371, they 
say: 

“In the public mind, respectability 
does not attach to public schools, and, 
except in those cities which have es- 
tablished schools of such transcend- 
ent merit as to compel the discontin- 
uance of private schools, no correct 
idea of a well-founded system pre- 
vails in the State.” 

A great change has come over Ten- 
nessee since the above was written. 
There is a strong tide setting in favor 
of public school education. Both the 





great political parties have pledged 
themselves in favor of the public 
school system, but there is yet much 
apathy, and some hostility mani- 
fested. 





WE trust that every one who goes 
into the school room as a teacher will 
strive to make both a popular and a 
successful school. Our public schools 
have always been better than the pri- 
vate schools. We believe that this 
will always be the case where a prop. 
er effort is made on the part of the 





school directors and teachers. 
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GIVE THE BEST. 


UR unconscious influence is a 
* power which may well make us 
tremble before a full realization of its 
It is not when we aim to 
exert an influence that we really 
wield the greater amount. It is not 
so much what we say or do, as what 
we are that tells upon the lives of 
others. This is the stamp which ina 
greater or less degree, according to 
relative magnetisms, we impress 
upon those with whom we are asso- 
ciated. As teachers, let us especially 
bear this in mind? Let us not only 
dream noble things, but act them. 
Let us give ever of our best, of our 
purest motives, our highest, richest 
thought. Let us never feel that it 
may be unappreciated—that it is but 
seed cast upon the stony ground, but 
only giving in the largeness of a beau- 
tiful faith, ask not to see the measure, 
but leave the harvest with Him from 
whom all our soul-wealth is drawn. 
There is an especial responsibility 
resting upon teachers in country 
schools. The instructor comes there 
as somewhat of a type of the world 
without, which is yet to his pupils a 
fascinating mystery. You, O teach- 
er, are fresh from your city styles, 
and your city culture, and your attire 
and your mental calibre will alike be 
measured and imitated by eyes more 
discerning than you dream. You will 
be reflected as in aanirror-lined room: 
Let your ideal of life then be the 
highest, the noblest conception of 
which you are capable. The ideal 
ever precedes the real. It is the 
beautiful model after which, if con- 
stantly before youyyou may fashion 
your life. Live true to your highest 
self, and be to your pupils a perpet- 
ual inspiration to the highest culture, 
the purest spiritual life. 


“Give as gives the one Great Giver, 
Of the best thy soul hath found, 

Hast thou done a noble action ? 
There is consecrated ground. 


When the world needs workers, be 
there, 
Where there’s wrong there make it 
right, 
Where there’s need, there is thy mis- 
sion, 
Toil thro’ darkness on to light.” 


ad 





THe ComMon ScHoou.—Under no 
excuse, let it be suffered to go to 
waste. It is not simply the knowl- 
edge that it gives, but the capacity to 
get knowledge which it breeds; it is 
not merely the intelligence which it 
puts in the way of the youth, but the 
fellowship and common feeling which 
grows up among the boys of different 
families, that makes the common 
school valuable. And it is to the last 
degree desirable, not only that it 
should be common, but that it should 
be free; and not only that it should 


> be free, but that it should be superior. 


No community can afford to let a 
primary private school be better than 
their free common school. No acad- 
emy should be permitted to be better 
than the district common school.—[H. 
W. Beecher. 


WE invite special attention to the 
“Official Department” of Hon. E. W. 
Von Coelln, the able Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Iowa. We 
hope to make this jourval by these 
and other helpful and practical fea- 
tures, a necessity to every teacher and 
school officer. 

Before any money can be paid for 
services rendered, the provisions of 
the schoollaw must be complied with 
by the teacher and the school officers. 

Taxes are levied and collected by 
law, and all contracts should be made 
in writing, stating plainly how much 
is to be paid for services rendered, 
and when it is to be paid—aund that it 
be paid in money. 

Scores of teachers to-day are una- 
ble to pay their obligations because 
they cannot dispose of school war- 
rauts, although offered at a discount 
of 40 per cent. 

Hence an understanding of, and 
compliance with the provisions of the 
school law, comes to be a vital ques- 
tion with some thousands of teachers. 

Read the decisions. 

ea 

Pror. ALFRED KIRK, having been 
elected President of the Normal 
School at Cape Girardeau, comes, 
with his twenty years of successful 
experience as a teacher and superin- 
tendent and conductor of Normal 
training schools, to take the position, 
and enters upon his duties November 
Ist. We predict for this growing in- 
stitution a larger attendance and a 
broader and deeper culture under his 
administration than ever before. He 
comes very strongly endorsed from 
his former field of labor, and he will 
have the cordial and earnest co-ope- 
ration of the educators of Missouri 
and the Southwest. 

There are hundreds of young men 
and women in Southeast Missouri 
who will make, under his training, 
first-class teachers, and there is not 
only a growing demand, but there is 
also a higher appreciation and valua- 
tion of the good work done by com- 
petent teachers. 

TEACHERS should help each other, 
encourage each other, and labor to- 
gether for each other’s success. 
Teaching ought to be made a profes- 
sion. There has been great improve- 
ment made in teaching and conduct- 
ing schools. There ls room for more. 
Progress is the watchword. 

pee 24s. 4) | eS, 

WE are on a perilous margin when 
we begin to look passively at our fu- 
ture selves, and see our figures led 
with dull consent, into insipid doing 
and shabby achievement. 








YetT he who means nobleness, al- 
though he misses his chosen aim, can- 
not fail to bring down a precious 
quarry from the clouds. 

THE loss of fortune is only loss. 
There is no absolute ruin in life, save 
the ruin of integrity, no wreck but 
the wreck of honor. 

’T1s the fine souls that serve us, and 
not fine society. 


Heisa great man who inhabits a 





high sphere of thought. 


RAILROADS.—Now that a better 
sense has come over the people, after 
these years of a fruitless legislative 
tirade against the capital invested in 
railroads, the facts in regard to the 
benefits the people are deriving from 
these “‘bloated corporations” begin 
to come to the surface. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, in addition to all the mon- 
ey expended at the various points 
along its main line and numerous 
branches, disbursed in the little city 
of Aurora $57,890 42.in the month of 
August, and it was a dull month, too. 
Fifty-eight thousand dollars per 
month, or say $700,000 a year, paid 
out for labor by a single corporation 
in a place of 12,000 inhabitants (sev- 
eral thousand of whom were brought 
thither by the existence of the corpo- 
ration), is a pretty fair illustration of 
what our railroads are doing for the 
country in general. 

The people interested in the St. L., 
Rock Island & Chicago Railroad, will 
be glad to know that the men who 
have made the C. B. & Q. the best 
road in the West. are determined to 
make this new enterprise its equal in 
all respects. 





Ir was our good fortune to meet, 
among other distinguished educators 
at Philadelphia, Prof. Jas. R. Malone 
of the “Riverside Institue,” located 
at Lisbon, Texas, seven miles south 
of Dallas. 

Prof. Malone deservedly made a 
host of friends during the session of 
the “Centennial National Institute.” 
He is not only a ripe scholar but an 
experienced educator and a gentleman 
of rare social qualities as well, and 
with the aid of his accomplished wife 
he must win for “Riverside Institute” 
an enviable and substantial reputation 
throughout the State. 





Dr. Wm. T. HARRiIs, Superinten- 
tendent of St. Louis Public Schools, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver 
an address before the State Teachers’ 
Association of Massachusetts, and of 
Illinois also, on the subject of “‘ Edu- 
cation at the Centennial Exposition.” 
We can insure a rare treat to those 
‘vho may be so fortunate as to be 
present. 


FREE Schools have doneit all. They 
are the real civilizers of the age. 
There is no Southern State to-day 
which is not stronger, mightier, and 
more blest, in her actual condition, 
and infinitely happier in her near fu- 
ture and more illustrious destiny, 
than before the war. Every one of 
them is more populous, every one of 
them is wealthier, more prosperous, 
better governed, and, in spite of ter- 
rible and disgraceful opposition, bet- 
ter educated to-day than before the 
war. She knows it all herself. 

Let us take courage and push ahead. 
There remains much to be done be- 
fore the people become anything like 
educated. 





—__—_——__<$_~¢-@.———___ __ 


A noble aim faithfully kept, is as a 





noble deed. 





Train your pupils to think and 
to express their thoughts. All edu- 
cational processes that do not é4end 
to produce these results are worthless. 
-Payne’s Science and Art of 
Education and Kriege’s Life of Froe- 
bel are educational works of great 
value, published by E. Steiger, N.Y. 
Bound in paper the price of each is 
only 15c; in cloth, 40c. 
Clay county, Missouri, de- 
serves special mention. Education- 
ally this is a model county. Prof. 
Hughes has served as County Super- 
intendent and County Commissioncr 
fer 22 years. With the exception of 
four years. he has held a successful 
county institute each year. These 
are held in the rural districts, where 
the people turn out ia mass, and co- 
operate with the teachers in making 
them grand occasions. The schools 
throughout the county are in good 
condition. William Jewell College, 
located at Liberty, is in a more pros- 
perous condition than ever before. 
Clay Seminary, founded 20 years 
ago, is now in charge of Profs. Jones 
and Hughes, and is doing a grand 
work. 








—————o<— 

More New Documents. — No. 16. 
“Moral Education in Public School.” 
By W. T. Harris. 

No. 17. “Report on a Course of 
Study from the Primary School to the 
College.” By Wm. T. Harris. 

No. 18. “ Address on a National 
University.””, By Wm. T. Harris. 

No. 19. ‘‘ Education in the Missis- 
sippi Valley.””. By Wm. T. Harris. 

No. 20. “Essay on the System of 
Classification in Libraries.” By Wn. 
T. Harris. 





New Vo.tume.—Number 1686 of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, being the first number 
of October, begins a new volume of that 
standard eclectic weekly. Among the 
valuable articles contained in the latest is- 
sues of the magazine are the following: 
Modern Philosophers on the Probable Age 
of the World, a specially interesting pa- 
per from the Quarterly Review; From Bel- 
grade to Constantinople Overland, Frazer; 
Charlotte Bronte; a Monogrph, Maemil- 
lan; An Excursion in Formosa, Conteii:- 
porary Review; Social Relations of Eng- 
lend and America, Quarterly Review; Ret- 
ribution as a Faith and Superstition, Spec- 
tator; The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America, Academy; Mill- 
bank Penitentiary, London Quarterly; A 
Human Sacrifice, Cornhill; The Brigands 
of Bulgarian Song, Macmillan; The Lit- 
nrgy of the Jews, by a Jew, Pall Mall 
Gazette; The Swarming of Mankind, Spec- 
tator; The Limits of Fiction, Saturday 
Review; with serials by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Sarah Taylor, poetry and miscellany. 

For fitty-two such numbers, of sixty- 
four large pages each (or more than 3,000 
pages a year), the subscription price (SS) 
is low, or still better, for $10 50 any one 
of the American $4 monthlies or weeklics 
is sent with The Living Age for a year, 
both post-paid. Littell & Gay, Boston, 
are the publishers. 








THAT which we are we shall teach, 





not voluntarily but involuntarily. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Trutus ror To-Day ; Second Series. By 
David Swing, Pastor Central Church. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 
1876. For sale by the St. Louis Beok 
and News Company. 

The readers of the former series of 
“Truths for To-day” will gladly welcome 
the second series. There is an atmosphere 
of broad cosmopolitan insight and inter- 
est pervading the sermons of Mr. Swing, 
which refreshes the soul of a thoughtful 
man to breathe. Especially the one who 
is engrossed with multifarious cares, en- 
tailed by the demands of our complex civ- 
ilization, will find rest and new life in 
these pages. One cause of this is their 
utter freedom from cant. But the ora- 
cles and the sacred formulas that have 
cheered and supported the heart for ages 
inits struggles and aspirations, are not 
discarded by Mr. Swing in his anxiety to 
avoid the cant that comes of a mechani- 
cal, soul-killing repetition of them. He 
infuses new life—the life of thought--into 
these precious words, and, as it were, 
illumines the affairs of every-day life with 
the mild, pure light of revelation. All 
phases of the business world find them- 
selves recognized in his hospitable mind, 
and bread is prepared and dispensed for 
them with a lavish hand. 

What is properly known as narrowness 
and bigotry in the pulpit, is the form of 
preaching that ignores all except a few 
simple aspects of life, and likely these as- 
pects not of what exists here and now, 
among us, but rather of the life of an ex- 
tinct people—say of the Jews three thou- 
sand years ago, or of the same people in 
the time of Greek and Roman conquests : 
or say of the people in the United States 
a half century since, before the era of 
railroads and steam power, of modern 
science and the social novel. Such preach- 
ing fails to reach people because it builds 
no bridges—it does not bring down the 
gospel into the new life, but the new life 
is left outside, as though it had nothing 
in it which reyelation could illuminate. 
But, inconsistently enough, a former 
phase of life is thoreughly illuminated— 
while the present is left opaque and dark 
—and the present, notwithstanding, ought 
to be 


‘*The flower of all the ages, 
And the youngest born of Time,’’ 


and hence to be more rational, more hu 
mane, and more divine, than any ante- 
cedent civilization, whether of Jew or Gen- 
tile, Christian or Pagan. 

This is the secret of the popularity of 
David Swing. The business man and the 
scholar, the devout and the infidel, feel 
that their own phases of life are held sym- 
pathetically in view, while application is 
made of the truths of revelation. Ihe 
revelation in general needs to be made 
special, and it is the business of the 
preacher to reveal anew the divine.truth 
in the particular surroundings of this day 
and this hour. 

To illustrate what we mean we ought 
to make copious quotations on sevéral 
themes—but our space forbids. We will 
however give the table of contents of the 
fifteen sermons that make up the book. 
On the text, ““Canst thou by searching 
find out God?’ he preaches a powerful 
sermon on Christ. This he follows with 
four sermons treating respectively of the 
Surroundings of Christ, the influence of 
his religion upon letters and art, and upon 
the human spirit; and finally he discus- 
ses the minor qualities of Christ. In the 
ten following sermons he preaches on (6) 

The Future Over-worked”’; (7) ‘‘Among 





the Foundations”; (8) “A Plea for the | proving to be one of the most popular 


Better Classes”’; (9) “The Bible and the 


| works ever written. It is published com- 


Common People”; (10) ‘“‘Christian Hero-| plete and unabridged, in two volumes, 
ism”; (11) ‘*Youth, its Duties and Privi-| under the names of * Ishmael” and * Self 


leges”; (12) “A Great God”; (13) “The 


| Raised,” both of which have passed into 


Empire of Law”: (14) “ The Influence of the eighth edition. We advise all in search 


Atheism Upon Morals”; (15) ‘* The True 
Liberalism.” 





THe A®NeErps of VirGint. Done into En- 


glish verse by Wm. Morris, author of 
the * Earthly Paradise.”” Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1876. For sale by the St. 
Louis Book and News Co. 


Mr. Morris in 1867 came before the pub- 
lic in a volume entitled, The Life and 
Death of Jason,a narrative poem. 
years before, in his twenty-fourth year he 


had published The Defense of Guinevere | 


and other Poems. He seems to have cho- 


sen for his literary life-work the task of 


reviewing and transplanting mythological 
growths into our own soil and climate. 
His success with ‘‘ Jason ’’ led him to pub- 
lish legendary and romantic tales in verse 
entitled The Earthly Paradise—in four 
volumes—1868-71. In conjunction with 
Eirikr Magnusson he has given us The 
Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs, a very 
useful introduction to the hereic part of 
the Edda. 

In the present undertaking he has given 


us the entire neid in iambic heptame- | 


ters—the same verse chosen by Chapman 
in his translation of the Iliad. 

The neid is perhaps the most read of all 
ancient epics, far more than Homer’s Lliad, 


ot which it is possibly the best, though | 


still a feeble imitation. The modern epic 
writers more frequently follow Virgil in 
their poetic form than Homer. 
in his Zusiad is perhaps the most vigorous 
of the imitators of the Latin poet. 
Thebaid of Statius and the Pharsalia of 
Lucan are not to be compared with the 
/Eneid in true fire and poetic form. ‘The 


Nibelungen Lied does not betray any Latin | 


influence, unless it be perhaps the slight 
reference to Christianity—certainly none 
to Pagan Rome. The Nibelungen is in 


some respects a far greater poem than the | 


Eneid. The same however cannot be 


said of the Anglo-Saxon Epic of Beowulf) 


or the Tristan and Isolde of Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Milton’s Paradise Lost is re- 
garded by the English speaking peoples of 


puritanic persuasion as far superior to| 


Virgil’s epic. 
Asa poet Mr. Morris is not one of the 


sweetest singers, but he has great merits | 


in the way of strength and terseness of 
expression, and is very skillful in giving 
to his version the tone and manner of the 
original. 
description of the winds let forth by 
£olus : 


‘*Thus as he cried the whistling North fell en 

with sudden gale 

And drove the seas up to the stars, and smote 
aback the sail; 

Then break the oars, the bows fall off, and 
beam on in the trough 

She lieth, and the sea comes on a mountain 
huge snd rough. 

These hang upon the topmost wave, and those 
may well discern 

The sea’s ground mid the gaping whirl: with 
sand the surges churn.’’ 


Or this description of Venus: 


‘She spake, she turned, from ivory neck the 
light of heaven she cast, 
And from her hair ambrosial thescent of gods 
went past 
Upon the wind, and o’er her feet her skirts 
fell shimmering down, 
And very god she went her ways ’’ 


No general reader of literature can af- 
ford to omit from his list the works of 
Mr. Morris. 

“SELF MapE; or, OvuT OF THE DEPTHS,” 
by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, is 





Nine | 


Camoens } 


The | 


Take the following from the} 


| of good boeks, to get these at once and 
read them. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Selected 
| and arranged by Anna C. Brackett and 
Ida M. Eliot. New York: G. P. Put- 
| nam’sSons, 1876. For sale by the St. 
| Louis Book and News Co. 

| The compilation herewith presented to 
the public is one of the most carefully se- 
|lected. Misses Brackett and Eliot (whom 
| the schools of the West remember pleas- 
antly), state in their preface that the ob- 
ject of their book is to impress the chil- 
| dren from their earliest school-days, with 
|the exceptional beauty and richness of 
|their own language, and the ease with 
| which it lends itself in sound and rhythm 


| to the expression of the most varied emo- 
| tions, and the loftiest aspirations. 
Starting with the principle that no po- 
jems should be admitted except those 
which had borne the test of time, and 
| whose right toa place in the domain of 
| true art had been conceded, they have fol- 
| lowed this plan strictly. But in the first 
| part, which contains poems designed to 
|be learned by children from six to ten 
| years of age, the range to be selected from 
}is somewhat limited. The practice of 
| committing to memory the poetic gems of 
| the language, is one in every way to be 
;}commended. The true way to learn lan- 
| guage is not the practice of gabbling or 
|of writing innumerable exercises called 
| “language lessons,” but the memorizing 
of noble and beautiful passages and whole 
poems from the poets. For it is the poets 
| who make a language: it must be acquir- 


| ed, if acquired to best advantage, through 


| a mastery of its poetic literature. 

We marked several gems for insertion, 
but could not afford the space. Where all 
| are so good the whole volume ought to be 
near at hand. Get a copy. 


Tue PutNaMs publish a most admira- 
ble series of school histories, comprising 
“Germany,” “Greece,” ‘Rome,’ and 
“England,” by Leonard Schmitz; France 
by Sutherland Menzies, and ‘“‘Landmarks 
of Modern History,” by Rev. C. S. Dawe, 
aud they are sold at so low a price that 
| every teacher can afford to get them. 
| ‘This history of England appears to have 
| been written without any political, theo- 
logical or ecclesiastic bias whatever, and 
is sold for $1 00; History of France, $1 00; 
History of Greece for 75 cents, of Rome 
|for 75 cents, and Landmarks of History 

for $1 00. 
These little volumes will make a valu- 
able addition to the library of any indi- 
| vidual, or to the school libraries which we 
hope our teachers are organizlng this 
winter in the school districts of the State, 
For sale by Gray, Baker, & Co. 


Tue publishers of the Atlantic Monthly 
propose for $5 to furnish with the maga- 
| zine for 1877, a portrait, life size, of We. 
CuLLEN Bryant, the Nestor of American 
poets, drawn by J. E. Baker. Last year 
they gave a life-size portrait of Longfel- 
low with the Atlantic, by the same artist. 

Those who already possess the Longtel- 
low portrait will find this a fitting com- 
panion to that most admirable likeness, 
while those who possess neither, and who 
wish to subscribe to the Atlantic tor the 
coming year, can order whichever they 
prefer; but it must be remembered that 
the portraits will be furnished only to 
| subscribers to the Atlantic. The dimen- 





sions of each picture are 24x30 inches: 
and both are worthy, for their artistic ex. 
cellence and their superiority as portraits, 
to hang in every library and every house 
in the country. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says: * The 


life-size portrait of Mr. Longfellow pub- 
lished by Messrs. H. O. Houghton and 
Company is, I think, worthy of its sub. 
ject and eminently creditable to the artist, 
lt has the truthfulness of a photograph, 
for which, but for its texture and tint, it 
might almost be mistaken. Remember- 
ing that no single portrait can give us all 
that we remember in the changing fea- 
tures of our friends as we see them in their 
various moods, [ am more than satisfled 
with this as perpetuating one of the po- 
et’s most characteristic looks. The au- 
thor of the “Psalm of Life” and of “Res. 
ignation” could hardly be more perfectly 
idealized than as he is here presented to 
78.7” 

AN attractive and interesting feature of 
St. Nicholas for the next year, will be a 
series’of familiar papers for boys, by such 
men as Bryant, Whittier, Tom Hughes, 
Dr. Holland, William Howitt, Sanford B. 
Hunt, Trowbridge, Stockton, Macdonald, 
and others. 

It is as good for boys and girls from 30 
to 60 years old as for those from 10 to 138, 





Tue U.S. OrricraL PostaL Gurpg, re- 
vised and published quarterly by H. 0. 
Houghton and Company, Boston, is a 
recognized authority on postal matters, 
having the sanction of the Postoffice De- 
partment, of which, indeed, it is tne offi- 
cial organ. The October number, just is- 
sued, is literally crammed with valuable 
matter and information, useful to every 
one who employs the mails. Its tour hun- 
dred pages contain two complete alpha- 
betical lists of all the postoffices in the 
United States, one arranged by Stetesand 
Counties ; a list of money-order offices, 
domestic and international; rates of for- 
eign and domestic postage on all classes 
of mail matter; hours of arrival and clos- 
ing of mails in all the principal cities; 
days of sailing of foreign mail steamers; 
hints and suggestions to the publie about 
money orders, registered letiers, &e. 

The present number also gives the new 
rates of postage on third-class matter, as 
fixed at the last session of Congress, with 
new regulations relative to unmailable 
matter; and an ingenious device showing 
the geographical position in their respect- 
ive States of all the Counties in the Unit- 
ed States. Price 50 cents a number ; $1 50 
ayear. Cloth bound copies of the Octo- 
ber number can be obtained for $1 00. 
Subscriptions received at the postoffice. 








Special Notices. 





Hotel Reduction, 

Leland’s Sturtevant House, Broadway, 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
New York City, has reduced 100 rooms, 
with board, to $3 00; 100 rooms to $3 50; 
Parlor and Second Floors, $4 00 per day; 
Rvoms, European Plan, $1 00 per day and 
upwards. The Sturtevant is kept in first- 
class style, superbly furnished. Elevator 
and every improvement. Location con- 
venient to all places of interest to the vis- 
itor. Street cars pass hotel for depots and 
Central Park. 9-10 11 





Special Reduction 
Via the Vandalia Line, for members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange to the Centennial: 


The only line running through cars to 
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the above points without change. For 
farther particulars apply to ° 
F. M. Cotsurn, Ticket Agent, 


100 N. Fourth Street. 





To the Public, 
Including the Merchants’ Exchange: The 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company 
will sell, until further notice, 
To Philadelphia and return................ $25 00 
To New York and return....... epee Seuacun 
Good for first-class passage and until No- 
vember 30. R. T. Brypon, 

Gen, Passenger Agent. 





The Wabath Fast Line. 
Merchants’ Exchange Centennial Tickets: 
Philadelphia and return, only............ 
New York and return, A age 

Good till November 30, and to go and 
return via different routes. 

Special tickets one way: 
SP Philadelphia, ONLY... 20 scccesceccesced $15 75 
Te New York, only...... REO tune ee 

Lightning express leaves St. Louis at 
6:40 p. m., arrives in Philadelphia at 7:35 
second morning. Tickets can be had and 
berths reserved through in Pullman ears 
at 104 North Fourth Street. 

E. H. Corrin, Ticket Agent. 





WE call attention to the advertisement 
of Simmons’ Liver Regulator, which ap- 
pears in the paper to-day. This standard 
remedy does not deserve to be classed with 
the many “‘patent”’ nostrums so liberally 
advertised throughout the country. It is 
one of the very best preparations of its 
kind in use, and is rezommended by the 
regular practitioners of medicine. It has 
alarge sale in this city, and can be found 
in all our drug stores, a bottle or package 
should be found in every family, as its ju- 
dicious use is almost certain to prevent a 
bilious attack, if taken when the symp- 
toms first show themselves.” 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Mainesend 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 

hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: : 


No.1. Wuat SHatn Wr Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent ‘of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucatTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Not To DolIr; Dlustrated 
mn the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. WoMEN AS TEACHERS. 
Grace C. Bibb. 


By 


No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of ‘the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county. 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. HowTo TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCI- 


ENCE IN THE District ScHoots. By Wm. 


T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PupiIts FROM ScHoot—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT Pusitic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MoprEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’s WORK AND EpuCca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 
iot, D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


No.13.SYNOPSIS OF COURSE OF STUDY 
IN THE District ScHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. I4. SynuaBus oF LESSONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
caN EpucaTion. An Fssay read before the 
German American Teachers’ Association By 
W. T. Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
aAL OF EpucaTION. Send stamps to prepay 

postage. c 





LOOK AT THE FACTS. 
HE SANITARIAN is doing a 
valuable and much needed work 
in publishing a series of articles on 
‘*Deformities and their Relation to 
Hygiene,” and quotes the following 
facts bearing on the subject: 

Dr, Warren of Boston, in a valua- 
ble little work on ‘Physical Educa- 
tion and the Preservation of Health,” 
says: ‘I feel warranted in asserting 
that of the well-educated females 
within- my sphere of experience, 
about one-half are affected with some 
degree of distortion of the spine.” 
An eminent foreign writer is quoted 
by him in support of his assertion, 
who, in speaking of lateral curvature 
of the spine, says: “It is so common, 
that out of twenty young girls who 
have attained the age of fifteen years, 
there are not two who do not present 
very manifest traces of it.” 

Another eminent physician, Dr. 
Banning, says: ‘The chief respon- 
sibility for this evil rests upon the 
present system of education, which 
discourages in young ladies the devel- 
opment of muscular strength, and 
teaches them to look no one in the 
face, but rather to observe that per- 
fect caricature of human dignity and 
symmetry, the Grecian bend; and 
until parents see the importance of 
caring for and educating the bodies 
as well as the minds of their children, 
physical weakness and spinal defor- 
mity must necessarily abound.” 

Dr. Warren, in the work already 
mentioned, quotes from an English 
writer as follows: 

“Causes which affect the health 
and produce general weakness, ope- 
rate powerfully in producing affec- 
tions of the spine, in concequence of 
the complexity of its structure and 
the great burden it supports. When 
weakened, it gradually yields under 
its weight, becomes bent and distort- 
ed, losing its natural curves and ac- 





the operation of external causes 
tends to give it, and these curves will 
be proportioned in their degree and 
in their permanence to the producing 
causes. If the supporting part is re- 
moved from its true »osition, the 
parts supported necessarily follow, 
and thus a distortion of the spine e.- 
fects a distortion of the trunk of the 
body.” 

It was with these facts in view, and 
with a special desire to remedy them 
as far as possible, that we expended 
large sums of money to secure a 
school desk, which by its construc- 
tion on hygenic principles, would 
prevent this deformity. 

We have secured the desired result 
in “The Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” with its foot rests. 





This curved back and curved seat 
was designed by Prof. Cutter, the 
eminent Physiologist, and they are 
true to anatomical principles; the 
inclination of the former and the 
curve of the latter are so correct that 
they conform exactly to the person 
of the occupaut, and the pupil sits in 
an easy,upright, and healthy position. 

Ws. T. HARRIs, Superintendent of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, after a 
long trial, says: 

DEAR SIR: It gives me pleasure to 
state that the desks and seats which 
you have put into the school rooms in 
this city, after a thorough trial give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The NEw 
PATENT GoTHiIc Desk, with the 
CURVED FoLpING SuatT SEAT with 
which you furnished the High School, 
are not only substantial and beauti- 
ful, but by their peculiar construc- 
tion, secure perfect easeand comfort 
to the pupil, at the same time they 
encourage that upright position so 
necessary to the health and proper 
physical development of the young. 
These considerations commend this 
style of desk to all who contemplate 
seating school houses. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Wo. T. HarRRIs, 
Supt. Public Schools, St. Louis. 





Centennial Reduction in 
Advertising. 


$38,250.40 


Worth ot ee ADVERTISING given 
or 


$'700. 


And a Three Months’ Note Taken in payment 
from advertisers of responsibility. 


A PRINTED LIST, 


Giving name, character,actual daily and weekly 
circulation, an schedule rates of advertis- 
ing, sent free to any address. Apply to 


cto. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 





quiring others, in such directions as 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
9-11 10-1 


A STRING OF PEARLS. 


Extract of a letter from 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 
dated March 8, 1876. 


**T occasionally use, when my 
condition requires it, Dr. Sim- 
mons’ Liver Regulator, with 

- good effect. It is mild, and suits 
me better than more active rem- 
edies.’? 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens has 
greatly improved in health of 
late.—[The State Line Press, 
West Point, Ga. 


Testimony of the Chief Justice of Ga. 


I have nsed Simmons’ Liver Regulator for con- 
stipation of my bowels, caused by a temporary 
derangement of the liver, for the last three or 
four years, and always when used according to 
the directions wi'h decided benefit. I think it is 
a good medicine for the derangement of the liver 
—at least such has been my personal experience 
in the use of it.—[Hiram Warner, Chiet Justice 
of Georgia. 


Opinion of the Clergy. 


Simmons’ Liver Regulator is 
certainly a specific for that class 
of complaints which it claims to 
cure. If any of our fellow beings 
are suffering trom hepatic disor- 
ders and have doubts in relation 
to the eflicacy of this popular pre- 
paration we can only offer them 
the simple and candid argument 
ef Phillip to Nathaniel, ** Come 
and see.’’ Try the proposed rem- 
edy, and then you can judge for 
yourselves.—[Rev. David Wills, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, 
Macon, Ga. 


Always Keep it On Hand. 


I have used Dr. Simmons’ Liver Regulator 
myself and in my family for years, and pro- 
nounce it one of the most satisfactory medicines 
that can be used. Nothing would induce me to 
be without it, and I recommend all my friends, 
if they want to secure health, to always keep it 
on hand. —[R. L. Mott, Columbus, Ga., Con- 
gressman. 


Caution. 

Buy no Powders or Prepared Simmons’ Liver 
Regulator unless in our engraved wrapper, with 
trade mark, stamp and signature unbroken. 
None other is genuine. Manufactured only by 

e J. H. ZEILIN & CO., 


Macon, Ga., and Philadelphia. Sold by all 
druggists. 9-11 





THE JELESO WATER, 


No. 20 Cortland Street, New York. 
WARREN & CO. - - Proprietors. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 
JELESO WATER 


Is a concentration of all the curative qualities of 
the most celebrated mineral springs in the world. 
Each bottle contains eighty doses, and is equal 
to over one hundred bottles of the natural spring 
water. 

Asa tonic it is unsurpassed, having had most 
remarkable success in curing some of the most 
aggravated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
and General Debility. It is simple, harmless, 
and pleasant to take. If nsed asa gargle in its 
pure state, on the first appearance’ot Diptheria 
and all other throat diseases it works like magic. 
it arrests the progress of and cures such com- 
plaints in less than twenty-four hours. It will 
greatly alleviate or entirely cure the worst cases 
of Rheumatism. 

Eczema and all other diseases of the skin, 
Prickly Heat, Poisoning by Ivy. Sumac or Uak, 
are quickly cured by the use of Jeleso Water. 
We will forward three bottles of the medicine 
to any part of the United States, free of ex- 
pressage, on receipt of $1 per bottle. Send for 
circular containing testimonials and directions. 

Appended are a few of the many certificates 
sent us: 

Asa family medicine and tonic it is simply in- 
valuable. In my own case it has cured Lyspep- 
sia of long standing. JOHN F. MINES, 
Managing Editor N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Permit me to add my testimony to the eflicien- 
cy of your ‘‘Jeleso’’ in cases of Dyspepsia of 
long standing I have used two bottles of it, 
and Iam now thoroughly cured. I shall most 
cheerfully recommend its use to all my friends; 
and I consider it an indispensable medicine in 
every family. Iam mosttruly yours, ‘ 

J. D BARTON, 
Supt. Flushing, North Shore, and Central R. R. 
of Long Island. 


104 East 23p St., New York, } 
January 29, 1876. 

Dr. WarRrEN—Dear Sir: I have used your Jel- 
eso Water as a tonic, also tor Dyspepsia and 
Throat Affections of all kinds with great benefi- 
cial results. I believe itto be a very valuable 
remedy. DR. E. G. STILLMAN. 

9-11 10-10 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E, Second St.,Cin, 
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The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 
Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At 
vnglfeh Poet. 


eat expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition o1 our Greatest 

The type is the largest and clearest that cun be used in a volume of the size, and | 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty | 
und expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. 


und the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Uo. 


(Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- | 


ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 


at 30 cents per Part. 
THE PRICE OF THE 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, bio Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. 
Address 


work will be sold only by subscription. 


Agents Wanted. 


Absolutely Perfect. 








ANDREWS 


Pencil Holdinp 
INOISELESS 

Mt! School hate! 
} 











This Patent Pencil-Hoiding Noise- 
less Slate | offer as the best School Slate ever 
jut upon the market. They are of an A 1 qual- 
ity of slate, cemented into solid cherry frames, 
beautifully ornamented, the corners mortised, 
tenoned and carefully glued together, and sur- | 
reunded by strong felted bands projecting be- 
yond the surface of the frame, and rendering 
the slates noiseless, if dropped. In one side of 
the frame is a deep cavity, inclosing a strong 
spring, which receives and retdins the pencil 
when notin use. These are the points: 

An A 1 quality of Slate cemented into the frames. 
Handsome frames, substantially put together. Con- 
venient and efficient pencil holders. Noiseless felt 
rims firmly nailed and glued on. 











LINED SLATES. 


I also furnish Lined Slates for the use of young 
pupils beginning to write. Slates supplied, 
lined to order, without additional charge. 

Fer circular for everything needed in schools, 
and further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
9-10 12 ST. LOUIS. MO. 


THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 


9-5 10-4 


WORK COMPLETE, 

The 
CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Illinois Central Railroad.) 


Chicago to St. Louis 


wy Without Change of Cars.<SG 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
1 Without Change of Cars.<e 


175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
xF" Without Change of Cars.<e% 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wFElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





i Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Jhicago 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 


9-12 





To Teachers and Students. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Educational Catalogue 
contains works on Art, Astronomy, Botany, El- 
ocution, Geography (General, Physical and His- 
torical), Geology, Geometry, German, History 
(English, American and General), Literature, 
Mechanics, Mathematics, Mental Science, Naval 
Science, Pedagogy, Political Economy, &c. 

Special attention is invited to their German 
Classics for American Students, to their very 
complete series of Atlases, School and College, 
to the Elementary and Advaneed Science Serie:, 
and to the new volumes of Pres’t Bascom and 
Prof. Day on Mentaland Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 0-10 11 











|EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The paper is of fine quality, and toned, | 


Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- | 





| Protect Your Buildings 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual 
expense by using our 


'PATENT SLATE PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, 
Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap 
shingle, and by application of this slate be made 
to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be 
peat and coated, looking much better, and 
asting longer than new shingles without the 
slate, for 


One-third the Cost of Reshingling. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only 
about the cost of simply laying them. The paint 
is fireproof against sparks or flying embers, as 
may be easily tested by any one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 


and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by 
| heat, contracts by cold, and never cracks nor 
| scales. Roofs covered with tar sheathing felt 
| can be made water-tight ata small expense, and 
| preserved for many years. The Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover 100 square feet of shin- 
gle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched boards 
or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one 
gallon are required to 100 square feet of surface, 
and although the paint has a heavy body it is 
| easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is Used in this Composition, 


| therefore it neither cracks in Winter nor runs in 
Summer. On decayed shingles it fills up the 
| holes and pores, and givesa new substantial 
roof that will last for years. Curled or warped 
shingles it brings to their places and keeps them 
there. It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the 
| leaks—and although a slow drycr, rain does not 
affect ita few hours after applying. As nearly 
| all paints that are black contain TAR be sure you 
| obtain our GENUINE article, which (for shingle 
roofs) 1s 


CHOCOLATE COLOR, 
| when first applied, changing in about a month to 
a uniform slate color, and is to all intents and 
purposes SLATE. On 


TIN ROOFS 


our red color 1s usually preferred, as one coat is 
equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WALLS 


our bright red is the only reliable Slate Paint 
ever introduced that will effectually prevent 
dampness from penetrating and discoloring the 
ylaster 
These paints are also largely used on out- 
houses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine 
buildings. 

Our only colors are Chocolate, Red, Bright 
Red, and Orange. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 


5 Gallons, can and box,.......... eicienaoulll $5 50 
10 en Beles NUUGUs sxacupeeheskeeeae 9 50 
20 a DE Ms <x chis skasvuneuacnawe 16 00 
40 sed GEER ie ap eee 30 00 


We have instock, of our own manufacture, 
roofing materials, &c., at the following prices: 

1000 rolls extra rubber roofing at 3 cents per 
square foot. (Or we will furnish rubber roofing, 
nails, caps, and slate paint tor an entire new 
roof at 444 cents per square foot). 

2000 rolls 2-ply tarred roofing felt, at 13{c per 
square foot 

3000 rolls 3-ply tarred roofing felt, at 24¢c per 
square foot. 

200 rolls tarred sheathing at 4c¢ per square foot. 

5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready 
for use, on inside or outside work, at $2 00 per 
gallon. 

Send for sample card of colors. All orders 
must be accompanied with the money or satis- 
factory city references. No goods snipped C. 
O. D., unless express charges are guaranteed. 
| Sample orders solicited. Local agents wanted. 


N. Y- SLATE PAINT, COMPANY, 


102 & 104 Maiden Lane, New York. 
9-10 12 





NATIONAL, 
TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
All kinds of .Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. 

One gross of our Tale Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 
than chalk. Address 

| National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 

9-5 10-2 MONMOUTH, ILL. 





ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAITIIWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
ofien 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


BEVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. ‘Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R. H. G. MINTY, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


LEADING THOROUCHFARE 


Setween the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line’ 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 
West y3>many hours in Advance of other lines. 

No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 


All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 

a@Through-ickets via the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- 
necting reads anl at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 
formation apply personally or by letter to either 
of the following named agents: 

J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ww. L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 
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| of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almostas many of the ‘‘ Combina- 





Important to School Officers. 


0 

Parents of the children, school officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the 
FACT, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every school house. Not 
oly comfort, but the health of the pupils demands this. Provision should be made for the SEATS 
AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof of the building. We 
call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have found in an experience ex- 
nding over more than fen years, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance 
has been caused by the delay on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks SIXTY 
PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure its being on hand 
gad set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full 
stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufactured, and there is no profit in 
the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known school officers, whose sworn duty 1t was to provide these things, to delay order- 
ug the SEATS AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. 
Then the rush of freight was so great that they have lain in the depot a week or more Lefore start- 
ing to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there 
were no seats—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the school officers failed to do 
their duty and order the seats and desks in time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
ye write this, to gid at le .:t this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more than 600,000 








tion Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorse- 
ments of these desks. Wepresent the following from WM. 'T. HARRIS, Superintendent St. Louis 
Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 


Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The 


‘New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 





Size. 3 


Size 4. 


Size 2. Desk, Sizel. § Back Seat, Size 1, 


¢ to start the rows with 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 

Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give the numbers and sizes 80 that school officers may know which to order: 

No. 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 

No. 2, Grammar, ae ‘¢ 12 to 16 -" 

No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 

No. 4, Second ef os ss Sto o 

Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 


We manufacture a lower priced desk called - 


very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat,” 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


| Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
| sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 
| Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age. 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 1l years of age. 
Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
persons from 5 to9 years of age. 
Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 
These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 





Desk- 


Back seat to start ‘the 
rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera 











price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
tan easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 


years of age. 
Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘*Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
‘they cost nearly as much as these improved school desks to start with. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they musl be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more than the improved desks would have cost, and still have a poor desk. So the 
‘question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks to start with—these will last as long as 


Ss 


TEACHER’S DESKS 





No. 34. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. Price, $....... 


AND CHAIRS, 


With Lid to raise, or with Drawer. 





No. 500. Wood Seat, Price $........ 
No. 501. Cane Seat, Price $ ........ 


Bent Rim. Oak or Imitation Walnut. 





No. 506. 


and Recitation Seat. 





Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. 
ard length 8 feet. 
Aside from the Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary 
to the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus embracin 
25 


Ash or Poplar Stained, Made any length required. Standard 


Yh OOe ie COMO © CONES MENIOINE MOT aa ooo o.c sole chines var scbscudervecsecectquassssecavecces $2z 
Set Schofield’s National School Tablets, with Color Chart................cccccceccuccccceucecces 8 00 
Set Cutter’s Physiolegical Charts. ...............cscccccccccscceces Rie sevaudes cnugaues tae vesmaawn 10 00 


Teacher’s Guide to Illustration 
Ee ots, Ss vewkawusagadacaaed cacimegmarnes 
Hemisphere 5 inch Globe, 
Object Teaching Forms 
IN ares cdg tie iid chin <5 ic chedebos dc voddatedivesngcdocsecs 
ENS Lacy cases. ‘Kodinnien dea eedcaleniccstedainsseswadaavadewoedas 
EE ENE 5:5 Sic a Sdn nail Rink ade.aclawlameto ctl anu SMmiiec Ae Seat odes 


ABouT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down: this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates saponin of breakage: the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
each. No chargeis made for packing and delivery atourcity depot or wharf-boat, and all screws, 
ink-wells, foot-rests, &c , to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost 

Let us men that SIXTY DAYS notice should be given in order to insure the prompt delivery 
of the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat- 
ing, and everything needed in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 








‘the Achool house stands. 


J.B. VIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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LOWEST PRICE! RELIABLE WORK! ELEGANT DESIGNS ! 


SCARRITT’S 
FURNITURE! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Oiled Wainut chamber suits, from $20 upwards. 

Full Marble-top chamber suits, from $40 upwards. 
Dressing-case suits, new styles, from $60 upwards. 
Parlor suits, from $35 upwards. 

Oiied Walnut Sideboards, from $17 upwards. 


At SCARRITTS, 609 to 613 N. Fourth St. 


9-10 12 y 


RE YOU GOING TO PAIN" 9 
THEN BUY MILLER BRO.’S bd 








CHEMICAL PAINT, 


And save one-third the cost of painting, and get a paint that is much handsomer, and will last 
TWICE as long as any other paint. Is prepared ready for use in white or any color desired. 1s 
on many thousand of the finest buildings of the country, many of which have been painted six 
years, and now look as well as when first painted. This Chemical Paint has taken First Premium 
at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. Sample card of colors sent free. Address, 
MILLER BROS., 109 Water Street, Cleveland, O., or 

9-11 10-2 N. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers Street, N. Y¥ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, and receive the same degrees. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board washing, use of books, &c. , $350a year. No extra charges 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of study, &., address 
EDWARD H. MACILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 


Ridpath’s Histories 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





9-10 12 








Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan, 
Embracing the Features of LYMAN’S CHART. They are divided into 
PERIODS. in accordance with the NATURAL DIVISIONS of American 
History. The Objective Method of presenting HISTORICAL FACTS is 
pursued throughout, each period being illustrated with Finely Colored 
Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. 





Retail. | Introductorry. | Exchange. | For Examination 


Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. $1 
Grammar School Ed. , 360 pp. 12 mo. 1 


PRICE LIST. _ 





75 


2 


$0 85 
0 62 


$1 15 $1 Ov 
0 83 0 75 








‘Commendations. 
From Prof. R. W. STEVENSON, Supt. Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio —It) 
| 


ought to be in the hands of every teacher. 


From Rev. O. C. MAY, A. M., Pres’t Rock River University, Dixon, Ill.—I consider 
it in every respect far superior to any other that I nave examined. 


From W. S. PERRY, A. M., Supt. Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.—It is altogether better | 
than any other that I am acquainted with. | 
From Prof. E. E. EDWARDS, A. M., McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill.—I take | 
pleasure in commending it as the best History yet given to the public. | 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati or Chicago. | 





COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 
(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


i Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials..2} 


9-5 9-12 L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 
Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY AS FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 
(Sundays excepted) 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
cepted) ~ 
Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed)10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and ‘CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in J 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


This company have built a fall complement of 
Palace Drawing -room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and ‘interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 


A. M. Smirn, Gen. Pass. Agt Gen. Supt. 
9-3-12 





THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. 


annum, to single copies 20 cents. 


Subscription $2 pei 
Clubs of five 


or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 


To SUBSCRIBERS—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form 01 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. -It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 


to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 


vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 


| ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 


the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circhlation, will be sent upon application. 


$100 ses $1700 





INVESTED 
Paid a Profit of 


| during the past few months, under our improved 


system of operating in stocks. Book containing 
ful: information sent on application. Ly mas 
& Co., Bankers and Brokers, 92 eet . 
Ze c 


MYER M'r, 
SELLS Co 


“CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
. Fine toned, low priced, fally warranted. Ca 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to6%4 West Eighth St., Cimeinmati, O. 
9-8510.7 





S7PAUL 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It 

the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Lau 

Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, Han} 
om and all points north. Itis the only rout 
or 


Mitw AUBEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8.) Mar’ 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superio 
under one management. This is the only rout 
between | 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is th 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Pa 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodatio 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and wi 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for — / 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballasti 
ed and perfect track o1 steel rails, Westinghous 
air brakes, Miller’s safety platform and cou 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleepin 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of movin 
trains, the regularity with which they run, th 
admirable arrangement for running throug 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north an 
northwest, secures to passengers ali the com 
forta in modern railway traveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. Thi 
is the only line running these cars between Chi 
o and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, o 
Chicago and Winona. 

‘At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad fo 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East o 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwester 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona an¢ points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two throug 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Tw4q 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars o 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two train 
daily. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Jun 
tion. 


‘For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville 
and other points, you can have from two to te 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Bosto 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 25: 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont 
gomery Str e * icago ticket offices, 62 Clar 
Street, uncer rman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
‘W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1l Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 





HIS-DAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


RESON ; 
TI 


LOWEST CASH RATES, 





9-86-12 
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